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DIVIDENDS 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK | 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 


62'/.¢ per share | 
(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1940) 
COMMON STOCK | 


45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable June 
29, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1940. 
E. A. BalLey 


June 3, 1940 Treasurer 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on July 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the corporation at the close ot 
business on June 7, 1940. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LiInpEMAN 


Treasurer 


151sr Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


May 24, 1940 


| DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


|On May 24 a quarterly dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (134%) per share of the 
Lnagaiing Capital Stock of the above corpora- | 
| tion was declared by the Board of Directors, | 
payable July 1, 1940, to stockholders of record | 
on the books of the Company at the close 
of business June 11, 1940. 


E. L. LALUMIER, 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1. 1940 to stockholders of record 
ai ncon June 15, 1940. 

C. H. McHENRY, 


Plowdhs 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable July 
1, 1940, to stockholders of record June 15, 
1940. J. C. OZIER, 
June 4, 1940. Secretary-T reasurer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., June 5, 1940. 
Dividends of 14% on the Preferred and 3% 
on the Common Stock of American Snuff Com- 
pany were today declared payable July 1, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 13, 1940. Checks will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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That hour you 
wasted before 
supper yesterday 


was worth $100... 


Goop idea is worth at least $100— 

and you could have created one 

such idea while you were waiting 
supper last night if you had only trained 
your mind to do so. Successful men do 
it by exercising their brains. 


Your brain power depends on seven 
basic factors—each of which can be ex- 
ercised the way an athlete trains his 
body. Doctor Donald A. Laird has 
worked out 43 exercises and techniques 
for accelerating or increasing your 
brain power. They are based on brain 
power secrets which have been discov- 
ered and tested by psychologists of the 
University of Chicago as the result of 
a six-years’ research on the subject. 
He reveals these secrets in How to In- 
crease Your Brain Power. 


Now for the first time a psychologist 
reveals scientifically what it is that gen- 
erates good ideas. 


It is not knowledge. (You can be a 
walking encyclopedia and make only 
$20 a week.) 


It is not education. (Edison and Bur- 
bank were “average” boys, with little 
education. ) 


What, then, are the ideas which you have, 
that need only to be wakea up? 


The idea department of the brain is not 
half used by most of us. And unfortunately 
it is a faculty which becomes weaker year 
by year with disuse. 
With proper use it tm- 
proves. Many of us are 
too self-critical or over- 
cautious — and fail to 
take advantage of the ¢ 
mind’s most valuable 
faculty, the one which 
means $20 a week or 
500. How about you? 

ear out the coupon be- 
low and give your ideas 
the chance they are 
waiting for. 


HOW 10 
INCREASE YOUR 


BRAIN POWER 


Self Teaching @ Self Testing 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Director of the Psychological Laboratory at 
Colgate University for 14 years; conductor 
of famous experiments in sleep and fatigue. 
THE ONLY BOOK THAT TELLS YOU 
HOW TO: Get New Ideas (2 exercises); 
Double Your Memory (6 exercises and 4 
techniques); Increase Your Verbal Fluency 
(3 exercises); Speed Up Your Perceptions (9 
exercises); Improve Your Reasoning (5 exer- 
cises); Remember Names (3 exercises); etc. 
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iy 
Tear out, sign and mail this coupon to 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
BRAIN POWER, by Donald A. Laird. 


Price: $2.00 Postpaid 
(0 I enclose check or money order for......... 
Send C.O.D. 


Golfmasters ... A Sure Way to 


Better Golf. Published by Golf- 
masters, 64 $30. This book 
represents a radical departure from 
the usual run of instruction books on 
the game of golf. It is written by 14 
famous champions, each of whom was 
selected for his outstanding ability 
with one particular club. Yet there 
is uniformity in this book, as all agree 
on certain fundamental principles 
which center around the pattern of 
the “ideal swing.” With the individ- 
ual player this is often hidden behind 
the mannerism and style of the cham- 
pion, whose game is greatly affected 
by his physical build and tempera- 
ment. But essentially they all play 
much alike and it is the chief merit 
of this composite instruction book that 
it has crystallized the fundamentals of 
golf as embodied in the ideal swing 
applicable to all situations of the 
game. Numerous illustrations taken 
with the “Magic-Eye” camera at 
1/2,000th of a second demonstrate 
the different phases of the swing with 
each individual club. The various 
grips as used by the writing cham- 
pions are also shown in a pictorial 
way. Mastery of this “perfect swing” 
is claimed to cut several strokes from 
the golfer’s score—although no guar- 
antee is given with the book. 


x * * 


Whither Interest Rates? By 
Harland H. Allen. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. 210 pp. $2.00. 
One of today’s most difficult finan- 
cial problems for any banker, in- 
vestor or businessman is the declining 
trend of interest rates to their recent 
record lows. The downward trend 
started after the 1929 stock market 
debacle. Prior to that time the money 
market was. really a “sellers’ mar- 
ket,” with an abundance of excellent 
and acceptable borrowers. But to- 
day there are many more willing 
lenders and fewer acceptable bor- 
rowers. In analyzing current trends 
the author completely discards the 
method of historical comparison, as 
in financial matters he does not be- 
lieve in the familiar adage that “his- 
tory repeats itself.” The study is 


therefore based on the examination 
of current casual factors affecting the 
interest level in an effort to establish 
their duration and potential force for 
the years ahead. The conclusion is 
reached that prospects for continued 
low interest rates for the immedi- 


ate future are considerably greater 
than 50-50. 


Financial Security in a Chang- 
ing World. By Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser. Published by Greenberg. 
272 pp. $2.50. Mr. Rukeyser, well 
known author, lecturer and financial 
columnist, prior to the current war 
wrote five books on investments and 
personal finance wi.ich were based 
upon the assumption of a peaceful 
development of world affairs. The 
present study is to a large extent a 
supplement to the former five books, 
and it deals chiefly with the eco- 
nomic uncertainties and disturbances 
brought about by the European hos- 
tilities and their effects upon the 
American investment markets. The 
author segregates from the maze of 
often opposing economic factors the 
fundamental and dynamic ones which 
the investor and business man should 
watch in shaping investment policies. 
A postscript discusses the probable 
economic effects of an active partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
European war. 
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The Over-the-Counter Securities 
Market (What It Is and How It 
Operates). By John C. Loeser. Pub- 
lished by the National Quotation 
Bureau Inc. 192 pp. $2.00. For rea- 
sons difficult to explain on logical 
grounds, the financial community has 
never had a complete “story” of the 
over-the-counter market in one vol- 
ume. With publication of this book, 
however, this becomes a condition of 
the past. 


After explaining briefly the history 
of the over-the-counter market, Mr. 
Loeser goes into the scope of this 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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DEFICIT SPENDING 
HEADED FOR NEW CREST 


Rapid increase in the rate of Federal Government expenditures 
will exert an important—perhaps decisive—influence upon eco- 


nomic trends over the next year. 


ven before the appearance of the 
dramatic proposals for accelera- 
tion of the national defense program, 
a formidable increase in the rate of 
spending by the Federal Government 
was clearly indicated. Estimates of 
the amount of government expendi- 
tures for the last half of 1940 varied, 
but the probability that the previous 
record spending total for a six-month 
period ($4.4 billion for the last half 
of 1936, when the soldiers’ bonus 
was paid) would be equalled or ex- 
ceeded was recognized, and some pro- 
jections of government outlays ran as 
high as $5 billion. 

With attention focused upon the 
war and the new defense plans, the 
Government’s other spending projects 
are at least temporarily overshadowed, 
but the other divisions of the Treas- 
ury’s accounts cannot be overlooked 
if a full appraisal of the effects of 
“government contributions to the 
stream of national purchasing power” 
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upon the nation’s economy is to be 
achieved. Budget allocations of over 
$1.8 billion for national defense in 
the President’s budget message, a 
sizeable increase over the 1939-1940 
fiscal period, represented a consider- 
able part of the expected deficit for 
the 1941 fiscal year. But there was 
ample evidence of a drift in the direc- 
tion of a new spending spree in other 
departments, as shown by Congres- 
sional action on farm benefits, WPA 
and CCC funds, and other matters, 
before the Nazi Blitzkrieg in Holland 
and Belgium created the current pre- 
occupation with strengthening the 
arms of defense. 

' These non-military spending plans 
continue of major importance because 
there is little evidence that the new 
defense program will result in any 
extensive retrenchment in other fields. 
Furthermore, the spending in civilian 
departments will bulk considerably 
larger than the outlays for Army and 


Navy personnel 
and materials for 
some months to 
come unless the 
new armament 
program moves 
ahead with sur- 
prising speed. The 
President vetoed 
the $110 million 
river and harbors 
bill, but in doing 
so observed 
that the existing 
backlog of $133 
million “active projects” previously 
authorized appeared quite adequate. 
The only other indication of an im- 
portant curtailment of new commit- 
ments (at the time of writing) was 
found in the probability that the pro- 
posal for an additional $800 million 
U. S. Housing Authority allotment 
will be defeated, although an author- 
ization of $200 million or more to 
carry low-rent housing beyond the 
original $800 million seems likely. 
Elsewhere there have been few 
economies and a number of large in- 
creases in appropriations over the es- 
timates made in the budget message 
of last January. The “economy bloc’”’ 
in the House of Representatives 
started valiantly early in the current 
year to pare down the presidential 
budget figures (providing for aggre- 
gate expenditures of more than $8 
billion) but the Senate restored all of 
the reductions and $166 million more. 
Then the House reversed its position 
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and climbed on the spending band- 
wagon; the economy drive appeared 
to be a hopelessly lost cause long be- 
fore the favorable reception of the re- 
quests for additional billions for de- 
fense foreshadowed a record-breaking 
deficit in the 1941 fiscal year. 

The House has passed the $1.1 
billion relief bill which contains a 
$975 million WPA fund which may 
be spent in the first eight months of 
the fiscal year. The House also voted 
in favor of farm benefits totaling $224 
million more than the budget figures, 
including $212 million for parity pay- 
ments. The recent sharp decline in 
prices of agricultural products has in- 
creased the pressure for even larger 
benefit payments, and legislation pro- 
viding for a $500 million increase in 
the funds of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation has been 
introduced. 

Until final action is taken on the 
relief bill and other legislative pro- 
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Has RCA Possibilities 


Regardless of Television? 


Eastman Kodak— 
An Old Line Blue Chip 


posals providing for heavy expendi- 
tures, and there is a clearer indica- 
tion of time factors in the defense pro- 
gram, all estimates of the size of the 
deficit in the next fiscal year will be 


tentative and probably unreliable. As of © 


the end of May, it appeared that the 
flow of cash from the Federal Treas- 
ury might easily amount to $4.5 bil- 
lion or more in the last half of 1940, 
even on the assumption that not more 
than $1 billion would be spent for 


the Army and Navy in that period. 
Now that the proposed defense bud- 
get has been raised to more than $4 
billion, the $1 billion projection for 
the coming six months must be re- 
vised. How much will be spent be- 
fore the end of 1940 will depend upon 
the success of coordination efforts 
and the elimination of “bottlenecks.” 

Perhaps the supplementary defense 
program will not really hit its stride 
until the latter part of the year or 
early 1941. Even so, the six months 
beginning July 1 are certain to be a 
period in which Federal spending will 
attain record proportions, and the 
probabilities are that expenditures 
will reach a new high far exceeding 
any previous half-year. Indications 
last week that the Administration 
would support Senator Byrd’s pro- 
posal for an average reduction of 10 
per cent in all Federal expenditures, 
except debt service and national de- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


AN INDUSTRIAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


s now constituted, the National 
Council of Defense that the 
President has grouped together to 
coordinate and vigorously carry out 
our defensive measures, is reassuring 
to the nation. Already it has shown 
that it has gotten away to a good start. 
Those who form the advisory com- 
mission of the council are capable of 
efficiently handling their gigantic task, 
provided political interference places 
no obstacles in their way. 

The members: Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., of U. S. Steel; William 
S. Knudsen of General Motors; Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Chester C. Davis, 
formerly of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; Ralph Budd of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad; Leon Henderson of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Miss Harriett Elliott, Dean of wom- 
en, University of North Carolina, and 
William H. McReynolds former per- 
sonnel expert of the Treasury De- 
partment, who is acting as secretary 
of the council. 

Each will be in charge of an im- 
portant industrial, financial or social 
arm of this organization so that the 
country can obtain unified manage- 
ment of our defense, procurement of 
material, industrial production, su- 
pervision of labor, regulation of farm 


production, supervision of transporta- 
tion, the control of raw material prices 
and advice on consumer protection. 
The council will be accountable for 
whatever action it takes only to the 
President and to no one else. 

The caliber of the members of the 
council would indicate that with their 
cooperative efforts our defense pro- 
gram should fire on all cylinders from 
the very start and that we may rea- 
sonably expect of them considerable 
progress within the shortest space of 
time. 

We might suggest that some plan 
be formulated at the very inception 
of the council that could obviate some 
of the difficulties, delays and impedi- 
ments which might be encountered 
through lack of understanding and 
from natural differences, for such in- 
terferences would turn out inimical 
to our national interest. Speed is 
most essential to progress. 

It might be advisable to take im- 
mediate steps to organize all the key 
industries into a sort of grid system 
and place them under Federal con- 
trol—a system similar in purpose to 
the Federal Reserve System which 
has functioned so excellently and 
smoothly in the field of banking. 

As we well know, the Federal Re- 
serve system has only one boss, the 
Government. States cannot interfere 


with its functions. Its decisions are 
final unless Congress intervenes. In 
this grave emergency the need of the 
hour is complete; absolute coordina- 
tion is essential, and it is our first 
duty to see it brought about. 

What could be more practical than 
to permit a government-sponsored or- 
ganization to assume full control of 
the key industries so they could be 
operated as a single unit during the 
period of the emergency, and how 
better could it be done than under 
a Federal industrial system? 

Under such a system the key in- 
dustries would be freed from state 
interference; labor difficulties could 
be avoided, for strikes cannot be 
called against the Government but 
would have to be arbitrated without 
work being stopped; and price goug- 
ing and unreasonable profits could 
also be avoided. 

And finally such a system of Fed- 
eral control could assure to the mem- 
bers of the National Defense Coun- 
cil the full freedom of action as it is 
now accorded to members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which is so 
highly essential in the making of 
quick decisions. 

Pretty soon something along this 
line of action will have to be done 
if the greatest momentum is to be 
obtained. 
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National defense efforts will 
shift the U.S. “production line” 
into high gear. Where obstacles 
are likely to be encountered. 


Finfoto 


WHERE ARE THE “BOTTLENECKS” 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY? 


Bye again, our swiftly moving 
society has lifted a seldom- 
heard word to new prominence. Ref- 
erence is made to “bottleneck’’—that 
highiy descriptive expression which 
has attained a new significance and 
which is now appearing almost daily 
in the press. In any sudden, con- 
certed move to step-up an industrial 
economy to virtually a wartime basis, 
there are bound to be snags, hin- 
drances and interruptions. It is the 
price that must be paid for sacrificing 
time to speed. In view of the great 
effort for the national defense that is 
now gathering force, we are slated 
to hear a great deal about “bottle- 
necks.” So it is fitting to determine 
just where, along the U. S. “produc- 
tion line,” these obstacles may be en- 
countered. 

One of the most serious impedi- 
ments is lack of industrial manpower. 
Considering the large number of un- 
employed, this may sound incongru- 
ous. But our need here is qualitative, 
not quantitative. It is trained man- 
power that we need—in other words, 
skilled labor. Years of depression in 
the capital goods industries have 
taken their toll. Training of appren- 
tices has been discouraged and many 
skilled workers have drifted into 
other lines. So we are now faced 
with a dearth of tool designers, 
welders, draftsmen, tinsmiths, cop- 
persmiths, shipfitters, loftsmen, gun- 
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barrel borers, lathe operators, and 
other types of mechanics. 

Under present conditions, the high- 
ly important machine tool industry 
appears to be in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory position. This may be attributed 
to the fact that apprentice training 
was resumed a year or two ago on an 
appreciable scale. But officials with- 
in the industry admit that a shortage 
would develop under the defense pro- 
gram as outlined by the President. 
In the airplane manufacturing field, 
the labor situation has already as- 
sumed acute proportions. This, for 
one thing, is reflected in the “steal- 
ing” of skilled workers from other 
lines, such as the automobile indus- 
try. Munitions manufacturers and 
shipbuilders are in about the same 
position as the machine tool makers; 
they can get along very well right 
now, but when the preparedness pro- 
gram swings into higher gear, the 
lack of skilled labor may assume ma- 
jor significance. 


So much for labor. Now what 
about the physical problems in this 
projected speed-up of the industrial 
economy? Thus far, machine tool 
companies have avoided widespread 
enlargement of plant capacity by 
placing orders with outside jobbing 
firms. It is pretty certain, however, 
that additional factory space will be 
required. For the industry has been 
told to prepare for $200 million in 


additional business. (Based on pres- 
ent rate of production, machine tool 
output in 1940 would approximate 
$385 million.) With respect to air- 
plane building, indications are that 
necessary expansion may run as high 
as $400 million. And to reach the 
indicated goal of 50,000 planes a year, 
it may be essential to standardize en- 
gine—and possibly plane—models for 
a year or two at least. As things now 
stand, one of the big hitches may turn 
out to be the production of more 
large combat planes, for plants making 
these types are clogged with orders. 

Large scale production of muni- 
tions such as shells, tanks, guns and 
gun parts will involve chiefly con- 
versions of certain industrial plants. 
In this case, the large unused capacity 
in the rail equipment industry will 
come into its own. Some companies 
in this group are already working on 
armament orders (FW, May 1). But 
as for most of them, idle facilities 
will have to be reorganized and prop- 
erly equipped. Manufacturers of 
military powder and explosives are 
not in a comparable position. Many 
of the potentially larger producers 
are now using existing facilities most- 
ly for peacetime activities. Presum- 
ably, therefore, additional factory 
space will have to be built. 

While private and Government 
shipyards are now running at rela- 
tively high rates, unused building 
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facilities are still available; besides, 
additional ways in existing yards can 
be brought into play. As things now 
stand, whether or not more ship- 
yards will be required is a moot ques- 
tion. It all depends upon the nature 
of the detailed program, when and 
as it is released from Washington. 
The Senate Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee has already approved a bill to 
speed naval building by making sev- 
eral important changes in existing 
laws. But if it turns out—as is men- 
tioned in certain quarters—that some 
150,000 additional workers (or about 
double the present labor force) will 
be hired to pursue a reconstituted 
plan of marine construction, it would 
not be surprising to witness some 
rather knotty production problems 
in the nation’s shipbuilding industry. 
These would, of course, be unraveled 
in time. But they would hamper 
earlier operations. 

Not to be forgotten are the many 
“essential” materials that are needed 
and which are not available in suffi- 


cient quantities within—or reasonably 
near—our borders. That means things 
such as chromium, cobalt, manga- 
nese, tin, tungsten and rubber. Chief 
sources of manganese, for example, 
are still Soviet Russia, Brazil, and 
the African Gold Coast—despite ris- 
ing Cuban production. Tin and tung- 
sten come principally from the Far 
East. However, these and other ma- 
terials might be replaced with metals 
of which we have a good supply. 
Substitution of molybdenum for tung- 
sten is a good illustration. As for 
rubber, production of a number of 
synthetic varieties is now feasible 
(FW, Feb. 28). But when the fac- 
tor of time is considered, the problem 
of building adequate plant facilities 
(and bringing prices into line) is a 
formidable one. Obviously, then, any 
shortage in these or comparable items 
could easily turn out to be an ob- 
struction of no mean importance. 
Viewed as a whole, the present 
problem of national defense is not 
only one of men and materials; it is 


one of money and management as 
well. Two weeks ago, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive told private industry that the 
Government stands ready to finance 
necessary plant expansions. Details 
were not given; presumably it is pre- 
mature for such a disclosure. It is 
fitting to note, however, that an in- 
telligent revision of existing security 
laws would go far toward widening 
the present “bottleneck” in capital 
markets, thus encouraging the flow 
of private funds into industry at 
large. 

And now for the final considera- 
tion—management. In regard to the 
projected defense measures, it has 
been observed that the really big “bot- 
tleneck” we face is in “executive and 
supervisory thinking.” ‘Top manage- 
ment must realize that speed is the 
essence of the present program. And 
this realization might well be extend- 
ed to official administrative circles, 
where it is imperative that the ham- 
pering evils of a rigid bureaucracy be 
avoided. 


WHAT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINE CAPACITY? 


hen the President of the 

United States set 50,000 fight- 
ing planes as a necessary annual pro- 
duction goal for the domestic aircraft 
industry, he set a figure that in the 
light of productive capacity only a 
year ago would have seemed fantastic. 
By no stretch of the imagination, how- 
ever can this goal now be regarded 
beyond reach. On the contrary, there 
is accumulating evidence to support 
the view that the industry, if left to 
itself, will achieve this level in rela- 
tively short time. 

But considerable public concerr has 
arisen with respect to the apparent 
airplane engine “bottleneck.” How or 
why such a fear should spring up is 
not altogether clear since there is no 
supporting statistical evidence con- 
cerning “normal” operations nor are 
any data available concerning the in- 
dustry’s capacity under a forced draft. 
And yet, reports persist that the en- 
tire air defense program may be 
stymied by lack of engines. 

Is such a fear warranted? Unless 
one were to assume that this country 
would be involved in war within one 
or two months, the answer is no. 
There seems every reason to believe 
that the engine builders will prove 
themselves equal to the burdens im- 


posed upon them by the national de- 
fense program. This of course as- 
sumes that specific orders will be 
placed and allowed to be completed 
without change. A number of sup- 
porting factors account for this posi- 
tion. 

In the first place, all interested par- 
ties have been studying this problem 
for the past two years. Ways and 
means of substantially expanding pro- 
duction have been analyzed with 
highly significant results. Between 
January, 1939, and March, 1940, the 
three manufacturers of engines of 
1,000 horsepower and over (the type 
suitable for combat ships) stepped up 
production from an estimated annual 
rate of 7,230 units to a rate of 19,280 
units a year. Even before the recent 
changes in the defense program, it 
was expected that this figure would 
be increased to 30,000 units by year- 
end. For these reasons, it seems en- 
tirely proper to assume that recent 
developments will result in an even 
greater addition to capacity. When 
relating these figures to the highly 
publicized “popular” capacity of the 
industry, it must be remembered that 
they do not include the smaller units. 
Considerable expansion has been go- 
ing on in this section as well, thereby 


increasing capacity for private and 
trainer plane engines while freeing the 
larger manufacturers for concentra- 
tion on heavier units for combat ships. 

Another factor reducing any bottle- 
neck threat is the plan to select one 
or two models in each horsepower 
range for large scale production. 
Manufacturers of the models selected 
may license them to the Government 
and the latter will sublicense all of 
those it wants to have do the job. 
While the actual method of payment 
has not as yet been decided upon, it 
is expected to be fair and no objec- 
tions are anticipated from industry. 
But even if objections are made, 
there is already legislation on the 
books empowering the Government 
to take any design and settle the 
amount of compensation in the courts. 

Looking at this subject from the 
viewpoint of operating methods there 
are grounds for further encourage- 
ment. An extension of the 3-shift 
basis and a wider adoption of sub- 
letting parts business will result in a 
large increase in production even 
without allowance for plant expansion 
already made and in early prospect. 

But what of the machine tool in- 
dustry? Is the bottleneck here? The 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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SHIPBUILDING NEAR 


ITS RECORD LEVELS 


More active warfare has increased the demand for 


a larger Navy and merchant marine. 


A boom of 


several years’ duration is in prospect. 


hipbuilding activity in the United 
States reached its all-time peak 
during and shortly after the first 
World War. For many years there- 
after, builders had a hard struggle to 
find enough business to keep their 
yards open. For one thing, the in- 
tensive ship construction during the 
War years had created a supply of 
vessels which would undoubtedly 
have been excessive under any con- 
ceivable peacetime conditions. This 
influence was aggravated by the fall- 
ing off in international trade caused 
by nationalistic restrictions and de- 
pression. American ship owners were 
in a particularly unfavorable position 
because of the high costs of building 
and operating vessels in this country 
as compared with other nations where 
labor and material costs were lower. 
As a result, rows of ships accumu- 
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lating rust and barnacles at their piers’ 


became a common sight at American 
ports, and the difficulty of finding em- 
ployment for existing tonnage left lit- 
tle incentive for construction of new 
vessels. Shipbuilders were forced to 
eke out a bare existence from repair 
work and Navy building. The ton- 
nage of merchant ships under con- 
struction, which had equaled 1,391,- 
000 gross tons in mid-1920, fell to 
94,000 at the end of 1928, rose to 
489,000 in 1930 and again receded to 
the record low figure of 12,000 gross 
tons May 1, 1933. 

Very little improvement took place 
until late 1935, but a steady increase 
has been in progress since that time. 
At the beginning of May of this year, 
the shipbuilders’ merchant vessel 
backlog had grown to 1,349,000 gross 
tons, and the all-time record set just 
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twenty years earlier may well be shat- 
tered in the near future. 

The principal reason for this gain 
has been war—first the threat, then 
the actuality. Cognizant of the need 
for a larger merchant marine for na- 
tional defense purposes, Congress 
passed the Ship Subsidy Act in 1936 
and amended it in 1937, 1938 and 
1939. This legislation included pro- 
vision for subsidizing construction of 
new ships up to one-half their cost, 
and loaning the owner four-fifths of 
the remainder for twenty years at 
3% per cent. The construction pro- 
gram of the Maritime Commission, 
which administers the Act, has been 
an important stimulus to shipbuilding 
activity. 

Obsolescence of much of our exist- 
ing merchant marine has been another 
compelling reason for undertaking 
new construction. As of mid-1939, 
it was estimated that about three- 
fourths of our merchant ships were 
twenty or more years old. The im- 
portance of this factor is indicated by 
the fact that the new C-2 type of 
cargo vessel consumes about a third 
less fuel per ton-mile than the Hog 
Island type built during the last war, 
and is almost 50 per cent faster. 

Since the outbreak of the present 
conflict, a number of additional in- 
fluences have been at work to increase 
the demand for merchant bottoms. 
Destruction of vessels by mines, sub- 
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marines and warships has been pro- 
ceeding at a pace not equaled during 
the last war until 1917. The convoy 
system and contraband control meas- 
ures have materially lengthened the 
time required for a voyage and have 
thus increased the number of ships 
required to carry a given amount of 
freight. The need for additional ves- 
sels by the Allies and other foreign 
nations has required them to buy or 
charter a number of American ships, 
thus reducing our supply, and where 
United States ship owners have sold 
their old vessels the Maritime Com- 
mission has frequently required them 
to earmark the funds thus received 


for construction of new tonnage. 
Finally, Navy building is being car- 
ried on at record peace-time levels, 
and a significant portion of this work 
has gone to private shipyards. 
Regardless of whether or not this 
country eventually enters the war, 
domestic shipbuilders appear destined 
to operate at capacity for several 
years, at least. The effect on their 
future profits is somewhat difficult to 
gauge. Government work and sub- 
sidized private contracts are, of 
course, subject to profit limitations, 
though these are not onerous. Rising 
labor and material costs constitute a 
more important problem. Finally, it 


should be remembered that many 
units are already utilizing their fa- 
cilities to the fullest possible extent 
and will therefore be unable to in- 
crease profits materially over present 
levels. 

Shipbuilding activities promise to 
become increasingly important sources 
of income for Bethlehem Steel, Sun 
Oil and VU. S. Steel, all of which have 
subsidiaries engaged in this business. 
Among the enterprises confining their 
operations entirely to this field, Bath 
Iron Works, New York Shipbuilding 
and Todd Shipyards appear to be in 
best position to show further earnings 
gains. 


BOND SPECULATIONS ON WAR PROFITS 


Spe are practically non-existent 
in the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry and a rarity among machine 
tool companies. The funded debts of 
the large steel companies which are 
the chief beneficiaries of armament 
orders either rank as an institutional 
investment or sell on a yield basis 
which offers little or no speculative 
appeal. But in the fourth major 
classification of war order benefici- 
aries—rail equipments—there are 
several bonds which offer interesting 
possibilities to those who wish to 
speculate upon war influences and are 
able to assume the risks. There will 
also be a number of indirect bene- 
ficiaries of domestic and foreign arms 
procurement; a leading industrial 
railroad has been selected as a repre- 
sentative of this group. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE and 
its subsidiaries were among the most 
important producers of munitions and 
other armament materials during the 
World War and orders received dur- 
ing the past year indicate that this 
group is again assuming a leading 
position in the specialized war indus- 
tries. Products include gun parts 
and mountings, shells and armor 
plate. The 6 per cent convertible 
refunding mortgage bonds have a 
volatile market because of the high 
leverage factor provided by the stock 
option. Up to September 1, 1945, 
each $1,000 principal amount may be 
converted into 65 shares of Baldwin 
common stock (55 shares thereafter). 
Thus each movement of one point in 
the stock is equivalent to 614 points 


in the bonds. The coupon due Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, may be paid in pre- 
ferred stock but thereafter payments 
must be made in cash. Because of 
these features, the convertible 6s usu- 
ally attract considerable speculative 
buying when they are available in a 
price range a few points above par. 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 
is known mainly as a manufacturer 
of large integral steel castings for 
locomotive beds and railway cars and 
other rail equipment parts. How- 
ever, the company is equipped to do 
a general steel foundry business and 
its plants could readily be converted 
to the production of gun parts and 
other war equipment essentials. The 
earnings record has been unimpres- 
sive, partly because of large deprecia- 
tion charges, but a strong financial 
position has been maintained. The 
first mortgage 5%%4s, 1949, are cur- 
rently quoted around 60, which com- 
pares with a 1940 high of 73 and a 
1937 high of 973%. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR, the 
third largest manufacturer of railroad 
rolling stock, obtained large munition 
orders from the Allies in the World 
War, and is currently working on a 
large U. S. War Department order 
for shell forgings. New equipment 
which is being installed is expected to 
raise shell producing capacity to 600 
per hour. The earnings record has 
been erratic reflecting the “prince or 
pauper” characteristics of the rail 
equipment industry; a substantial net 
profit was reported for the first quar- 


ter of 1940. <A good financial posi- 
tion has been maintained, and the 
funded debt, consisting mainly of $3.4 
million debenture 5s, 1951, is rela- 
tively small. The bonds are current- 
ly selling around 79, about 5 points 
below the 1940 high and only 9 points 
above their record low, established in 
1937. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL is an 
outstanding potential beneficiary of 
war business ainong the rails for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) the system serves 
industrial centers which will supply 
a very large part of the steel, machin- 
ery, munitions, motor vehicles and 
other essentials which will be ordered 
by domestic and foreign governments ; 
(2) it will handle a substantial part 
of the Atlantic seaboard export traf- 
fic; (3) it has several important con- 
nections with Canada (Detroit, Buf- 
falo and northern New York gate- 
ways) and has already enjoyed a 
large increase in Canadian traffic. 
Fixed charges were earned 1.09 times 
in 1939; despite large gains thus far 
in 1940, the junior refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds are selling 
only a few points above the all-time 
record lows. In a price range of 38 
to 40, the 4%s of 2013 appear to 
offer an opportunity for long term 
speculative profits, since the road’s 
finances—although not entirely satis- 
factory—have improved greatly over 
the past few years and are now ina 
condition to weather anything short 
of a great national calamity or a se- 
vere and prolonged business depres- 
sion. 
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CAPITAL 


DISCOUNT 


More than fifty common stocks now 
selling for the amount of their per 
share working capital, or less. 
are twenty better-than-average 


position. 


he most important single de- 
terminant of a stock’s market 
value under normal conditions is, of 
course, earning power—current and 
prospective. Assets, if they are in- 
capable of producing earnings for 
the stock, count for nothing. Wit- 
ness Wabash common and preferred 
stocks, for instance, which have a 
book value of nearly $100 a share, yet 
sell for less than $1. But if a com- 
pany is able to employ the bulk of its 
assets profitably, the book value of 
its stock—and particularly that  por- 
tion of the book value represented by 
liquid assets—becomes a significant 
influence in determining the market 
value of the issue in normal periods. 
An ample working capital position 
is a source of comfort during times 
of stress, and is a requisite for most 
businesses in good times as well. 
Nevertheless, the decline in the gen- 
eral stock market last month brought 
prices for numerous stocks down to 
levels below their worth as measured 
by net liquid assets. In some cases 


NET WORKING 


Here 


this does not necessarily mean much 
to the prospective purchaser. But 
in others, the respective companies 
appear to be in a position to capitalize 
upon their strong working capital 
position. 

At present prices, there are some 
fifty or so common stocks selling at 
or below their equity in their com- 
pany’s net working capital after de- 
ducting outstanding bonds and _ pre- 


ferred stocks, if any, at their call 
prices. The accompanying tabulation 
lists twenty such issues whose earn- 
ings prospects appear better than the 
average for the group. These issues 
must all be classed as speculative in 
varying degree, but most have been 
able in recent years to turn in reason- 
ably impressive earnings, and several 
have been fairly consistent dividend 
payers. 


20 STOCKS PRICED AT WORKING CAPITAL, OR LESS 


Net Net 
Working Working 
1939 1939 Capital Recent 1939 1939 Capital Recent 

Company: Earnings Dividend Per Sh. Price Company: Earnings Dividend Per Sh. Price 
Amer. Agric. Chemical. $1.22 $1.30 $2149 = 13 Elec. Storage Battery... $2.01 $2.00 $2635 25 
Arnold Constable ....... b1.28 0.75 6.66 6 Kalamazoo Stove ....... 0.16 0.50 13.10 10 
Bigelow-Sanford 6.45 1.00 33.80 17 Lima Locomotive ...... D0.54 29.43 17 
California Packing ..... aD2.83 aaa 14.84 15 Mack Trucks .......... 1.14 0.50 39.95 19 
Calumet & Hecla....... d0.77 0.25 5.81 5 1.53 1.10 16.17 13 
Case (J. a8.89 90.30 44 Spencer Kellogg ....... al.30 1.10 15.96 16 
Cont’l] Diamond Fibre... 0.49 5.98 5% aD0.73 1.20 17.47 18 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert . 2.40 1.25 13.63 13 U. S. Indust. Alcohol... 1.06 nen 19.04 15 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”.. aD1.72 ein 21.32 13 White Motor .......... 0.17 Sane 19.75 8 
Diamond T Motor...... 0.72 0.40 4.55 5 2.10 0.75 21.06 16 


D—Deficit. a—1939 fiscal year. b—1940 fiscal year. d—Before depletion and depreciation. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 


pendent Appraisal of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stocks Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1940 


American Car & Foundry Cc 


Under present conditions, the stock 
ranks with the more attractive specu- 
lative situations in the cyclical group ; 
recent price, 22. At close of the fiscal 
year on April 30, last, unfilled orders 
of this company were slightly more 
than $22 million. This amount pre- 
sumably consists largely of munitions 
and armament orders for the UV. S. 
and Allied Governments. American 
Car & Foundry’s annual statement 
should be released sometime during 
the latter part of June. Indications 
are that results will be around the 
break-even point, contrasted with a 
loss of $1.7 million in the preceding 
fiscal year. (Also FW, May 1.) 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

Shares continue attractive for 
longer range investment require- 
ments; current levels around 150 
(ann. div. $9; yield, 6%). With de- 
demand for services continuing at the 
high level of early months, consoli- 
dated revenues maintained their 
year-to-year gains during April and 
May. Expectations are, therefore, 
that system earnings will record an 
increase over the $2.52 a share re- 
ported in the second period a year 
ago. (Also FW, May 1.) 


Briggs Manufacturing B 

Industry status and cyclical pros- 
pects warrant existing speculative 
positions in shares, now around 15 


ARE YOU TAKING A 
SUMMER VACATION? 


If you are planning to go away 
for the summer months and wish 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD for- 
warded to your vacation address, it 
is necessary for you to advise us of 
the contemplated change two weeks 
in advance. Please give both perma- 
nent and summer addresses. 


(paid 50 cents so far this year). 
Attention was recently directed to the 
fact that this is one of the relatively 
few companies now possessing the 
necessary presses to turn out stamp- 
ings for Army tanks. Under such 
circumstances, it is possible that 
Briggs will become an important fac- 
tor in the nation’s defense prepara- 
tions. In the meantime, some sources 
look for around $2 a share in the 
first half. 


Clark Equipment B 

Retention of existing holdings of 
shares is warranted as a cyclical 
speculation; recent price, 25 (paid 
and declared so far this year, $1.25). 
Manufacturing activity in this com- 
pany’s three plants is currently run- 
ning at about 70 per cent of the peak 
production rate seen in 1937. To 
date, sales and earnings of this unit 
have been well above like year-ago 
levels and favorable operations should 
continue right through the balance of 
1940. Plants of this manufacturer 
are well suited to undertake volume 
production of necessary parts for 


military vehicle construction. (Also 
FW, Mar. 6, *40.) 
Columbia Gas & Electric C+ 


Now around 5, speculative posi- 
tions in shares may be retained for 
long term market improvement (paid 
25 cents so far this year). Current 
estimates are that Columbia Gas & 


Electric system will report earnings 
of around 30 cents a share in the 
June quarter. This would compare 
with 11 cents in the like period a 
year ago and represent the best sec- 
ond quarter result since 1930. Gains 
this year are reflecting higher indus- 
trial activity in the areas served, to- 
gether with the extended period of 


unseasonably cool weather. (Also 
FW, June 5.) 
Hudson Motor Car C 


More attractive speculations in the 
automotive field are available else- 
where, even at current price of around 
3%. First quarter loss of 54 cents a 
share—virtually unchanged from a 
year ago—despite a year-to-year gain 
of 40 per cent in shipments is offi- 
cially explained as follows: (1) the 
volume increase was insufficient to 
offset higher wage and material costs ; 
(2) there was a large shrinkage in 
company’s export business, which has 
been quite profitable in the past; (3) 
engineering and designing expenses 
were considerably higher in the quar- 
ter; and (4) larger volume this year 
has been chiefly in the lower priced 
units, where profit margins are rela- 
tively slim. (Also FW, May 1.) 


Kroger Grocery 

Recently quoted at 25, purchase of 
shares is indicated upon the return of 
more normal market conditions (paid 
90 cents so far this year). Thus far 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
GN COMMON STOCK 12 Months to April 30 
Commonwealth Edison ............ $2.31 

Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.14 $0. 69 
Engineers Public Service......... 1.72 


Royal Typewriter 


D0.04 D0.09 


08 
6 Months to Amrit $0 


4 to 30 
Commercial Credit 1.1 
Eastern Steam Ship Lines........ D1. i 
3 Months to 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK (2 Months to March LH 
American Power & Light........ $0 D 

Hall Printing 2 


Int’l Hydro-Electric ............. 


3 Mont ‘to March 

ar Wood Industries............. 0.11 D0.01 

Pacific Western Oil............. 0.15 
eeks to February 

Warner Bros. Pictures............ O98” 0.40 
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in the current year, sales have regis- 


tered consistent increases as com- 
pared with 1939 and further gains are 
outlined for 1940. In the wake of 
substantial physical improvement over 
recent years, this leading grocery 
merchandiser has moved rapidly to- 
ward the high profit levels of the late 
‘twenties. With financial condition 
favorable, continuance of a liberal 
dividend policy may be expected. 
(Also FW, Apr. 24.) 


Liquid Carbonic B 

At present prices, around 13, stock 
is suitable for retention in speculative 
lists (indicated ann. rate, $1). Since 
close of the first fiscal half, on March 
31, company is understood to have 
more than made up its loss during 
that period. Since April, volume has 
been running well ahead of like 1939 
levels. Unless sales show a contra- 
seasonal slump this month, June 
quarter net should approximate $1.25 
a share, compared with $1.07 a year 
earlier. Because of seasonal influ- 
ences, Liquid Carbonic usually re- 
ports a deficit in the first six months 
of its fiscal year. 


Montgomery Ward B+ 

No need to disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, recently priced at 34 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
$2.25). These shares have shown a 
much better market tone recently and, 
in fact, have performed better than 
the general list on several occasions. 
Presently, there is less disposition to 
take an adverse view of the resigna- 
tions that have occurred over the past 
six months; after all, top manage- 
ment has not undergone any change. 


For the three months to April 30, last, 
company increased sales 12.6 per cent 
over 1939 and showed net equal to 
88 cents a share, compared with 78 
cents a year ago. (Also FW, May 
15.) 


National Lead B 


Long range commitments in shares 
are justified, at current levels of 
about 15 (paid and declared so far 
this year, 25 cents). As the leading 
manufacturer of materials in which 
lead is the basic ingredient, this com- 
pany is slated for considerable busi- 
ness as a result of the huge armament 
program. During the first five months 
of the current year, paint sales were 
below expectations because of unsea- 
sonable weather; besides, foreign 
business was subnormal. However, 
indications are that first half net will 
be about the same as a year ago, when 


66 cents a share was earned. (Also 
FW, Feb. 21.) 


Royal Typewriter A 

Upon the return of more normal 
market conditions, stock may be con- 
sidered attractive for representation 
in the office equipment industry; re- 
cent price on N. Y. Curb, 43 (paid $2 
so far this year). With three months 
more to go in the current fiscal year, 
Royal Typewriter has already ex- 
ceeded last year’s earnings. For nine 
months to April 30, last, net was 
equal to $5.75 per share, contrasted 
with $4.68 in the like period a year 
ago. This compares with $5.17 in 
the entire 1938-39 fiscal twelvemonth. 
The result reflects big gains in domes- 
tic demand. Foreign subsidiaries, all 
of which are sales agencies, are not 


consolidated in these earnings. Pros- 
pects are enhanced by the company’s 
entrance into the manufacture of type- 
writer accessories, including ribbons 
and carbon paper. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 

Operating record and long range 
prospects make stock attractive for 
inclusion in diversified portfolios; 
approx. price, 34 (declared $1 so far 
this year). Official estimates of nearly 
$3 a share for the first half indicate 
a very satisfactory year for “Jersey”’. 
Comparative figure for 1939 is not 
available. However, net for the full 
year 1939 was $3.27 a share. Profit 
margin is expected to be lower in the 
final six months. But even at that, 
1940 profit should be the best since 
1937, when earnings were equivalent 
to $5.64 a share. Last week, company 
announced that primary problems in- 
cident to production of “butyl’—a 
new type of synthetic rubber—had 
been successfully solved. (Also FW, 
Apr. 17.) 


Vanadium C+ 

Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of existing positions in shares, 
now around 29 (paid $1 in 1939). 
Reflecting the high level of machine 
tool activity and steadily rising steel 
operations, June quarter profit of 
Vanadium may equal that of the ini- 
tial three months (about $1.30 a 
share). As for the period ahead, cus- 
tomers of this organization report 
that inventories are not excessive at 
the present time—thus indicating that 
shipments should reflect actual pro- 
duction of users of alloy steeels. (Also 
FW, Mar. 20.) 
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ONE JUST Several of the Curtiss- 
COMPLAINT Wright stockholders 

will present a resolu- 
tion at the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing recommending that no incentive 
compensation—which is but another 
name for a bonus—be authorized for 
the officers of the corporation in any 
year in which there is not paid a divi- 
dend of at least 10 cents a share on 
the common stock. 

That resolution should be adopted 
for several reasons. First, the officers 
are already well paid for their serv- 
ices; and secondly, if there are any 
surplus profits the real owners of the 
property should have first right to 
share them. 

In opposing this resolution the 
management is not placing itself in a 
laudable position, but is displaying a 
short sighted policy. After so long a 
period of fasting, now that the com- 
pany is prospering and is in a position 
to pay a dividend (to which the 
patient stockholders are entitled), the 
most gracious attitude the manage- 
ment could display is to reward the 
owners of the business for waiting so 
long and with such forebearance with 
the first cut in the profit. Then they 
won't have any just complaint if the 
officers are voted incentive compensa- 
tion for their services in addition to 
their present salaries, which are al- 
ready liberal. 


DON’T BUY 
ON MARGIN 


I write here of some- 
thing which has too 
frequently turned out 
disagreeably for inexperienced inves- 
tors. That is the purchase of securi- 
ties bought with borrowed money 
without taking the precaution of safe- 
guards against imponderables. These 
give no prior notice of their coming, 
but strike with disastrous effect like 
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a bolt from a clear sky, and frequent- 
ly find the investor who has gotten 
himself out on a limb with loans or 
margins, wiped out entirely unless 
possessed of sufficient reserves to take 
over his securities and put them in 
his strong box until the storm blows 
itself out. 

Panics are unavoidable and have 
the habit of giving no indication of 
breaking. They spring upon us sud- 
denly. In the last ten years there 
have been several of a serious char- 
acter and each one of them has taken 
a severe toll from the investors who 
foolishly tried to snatch wealth quick- 
ly on borrowed money. They have 
seen the securities they thought they 
owned increase considerably in value 
afterwards, when the tempest has 
passed. Unless you can carry your 
purchases through any storm, the 
soundest policy to follow is to buy 
them outright. 

Don’t buy on margin. It is a dan- 
gerous practice. If you own securi- 
ties outright they cannot be taken 
away from you. 


TWO-FACED [n trying to follow the 
DECISIONS convolutions of the Su- 

preme Court in inter- 
preting what is and what is not a 
monopoly under the antiquated Sher- 
man anti-trust law, the mind of the 
average businessman becomes woozy. 
From the conflicting opinions the 
court has recently rendered, he can- 
not tell whether his policies are right 
or wrong. 

In the Wisconsin oil cases, where 
under the encouragement of the De- 
partment of the Interior an effort was 
made to stabilize prices, the Court 
held it was an act in restraint of trade 
and so violated the Sherman Act. 

Only a short time afterwards it 


upheld the validity of the Guffey Act, 
which had been revised by Congress 
after a previous decision holding the 
original law unconstitutional although 
the change was only in verbiage; the 
intent to fix prices for the bituminous 
coal industry was retained. 

All this means to the lay mind that 
if Congress sees fit to regulate an in- 
dustry to enable it to maintain prices 
it is O.K., but if a private industry 
tries to do the same thing for the 
good of the general public, it is an 
offender. 

The bald conclusion can be drawn 
from this inconsistency that even the 
high Court either does not know its 
own mind or has fallen so much 
under the spell of the New Deal it 
is inclined to lean backward to up- 
hold it. 


OUR EYES With all due respect to 
ARE OPEN the President, our eyes 

already were open and 
clearly envisaged the growing gravity 
of the horrendous war in Europe. 
The great necessity pressing upon us 
for building our defensive wall high 
and strong enough to prevent any 
enemy scaling it has not been out of 
our mind. We want it so stout that, 
as Herbert Hoover declared, it will 
mean what it implies: “Keep off of 
American Grass.” 

We are more concerned with speed- 
ing up this protection than with 
any explanation of why it has been 
neglected by previous Administra- 
tions. That is water over the dam. 
Moreover, it smacks mildly of 
partisan politics, as Hoover pointed 
out. If there has been any neglect 
in foreseeing the changing attitude 
from peace to brutalized war, it de- 
veloped since Roosevelt took office, 
which coincided with the ascension of 
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This fact is un- 


Hitler to power. 
deniable. 

However, even with this omission 
we are not concerned. We realize 
that. with our aggressive will and our 
ingenuity all the lost ground can be 
quickly recovered if we keep our eyes 
focused on the main target. But we 
will miss that target unless selfish 
politics are tabooed. 


That does not require any coalition, 
since in a democracy it is paramount 
that there exist a strong minority to 
act as a check upon the party in power 
since honest criticism tends to be a 
preventive of serious blunders. 

Preparedness against foes from 
without is a patriotic policy with 
which every one of us is in full accord. 
Yet it should not close our eves to 


the equally serious domestic economic 
mess into which we had fallen: the 
industrial dislocation, hoarded and 
frightened capital, unbalanced tax 
structure, failure to reemploy our idle 
so as to get a larger part of our popu- 
lation off the relief rolls. 

Unless this is handled intelligent- 
ly our defense program may have 
some bricks made without straw. 


INVENTORIES CONTINUE TO DECLINE 


summing up the industrial posi- 
tion for April as shown by THE 


FINANCIAL Wor p’s index, it is per- 
haps worth calling attention again to 
the fact that the figures for the latest 
month are always of a preliminary 
nature. Normally this calls for an al- 
most imperceptible readjustment in 
the final figures, and even in the pres- 
ent instance it is unlikely that the 
surprising rise in production and con- 
sumption during April will be ma- 
terially affected when the final ad- 
justment is made. 

It is possible, however, that the 
unusual representation given to the 
machinery-making industries may 
have caused some distortion in the 
preliminary index. Except for ma- 
chinery and paper, April was about 
as expected. Further readjustments 
took place in the steel, automobile and 
textile industries. Sales of auto- 
mobiles held well and cotton grey 
goods were bought in larger quantity. 
Retail trade was somewhat under sea- 
sonal expectations. Paper and pulp 
orders, however, increased substanti- 
ally as the result of the elimination 
of Scandinavia as a source of supply ; 
and machinery backlog orders and 
billings were at the highest level since 
the beginning of the war. As gains 
in these two industries were sufficient 
to offset losses elsewhere, the com- 
posite indices of production and con- 
sumption advanced for the month. 

The sharp improvement in ma- 
chinery construction began in March 
and its continuation through April 
suggests that demand originating in 
the war is gaining momentum. 
When coupled with the recently in- 
augurated U. S. rearmament pro- 
gram, this demand could, under 
favorable conditions, point to a sub- 
stantial improvement in general busi- 
ness. Heavy industry has been the 
weakest part of the business structure 
for many years and its improvement 
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What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago 

Inventories ... p307.7 309.0 260.9 

Production . p204.1 183.7 167.7 

Consumption . p205.4 184.5 166.7 
p—Preliminary. 

NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 


percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections 
of the actual changes which occur from month 
to month in dollar volumes, which are arrived 
at by physical volume and price calculations. 


should create a considerable degree of 
war prosperity if past experience is 
any criterion, but whether this ex- 
perience is valid remains to be seen. 

The danger of drawing hard and 
fast inferences under war conditions 
was illustrated by the severe decline 
in securities which followed the Ger- 
man attack on Holland and Belgium. 
This decline should, if it follows 
precedent, have an adverse effect on 
consumption in the automobile trade 
and elsewhere; and with field stocks 
of automobiles at a near record, the 
outlook for auto consumption would 
normally be less favorable than earlier 
in the year. Likewise the decline in 


commodity prices might be expected 
to hurt the prospects of industries 
catering to the farming community. 
Higher payrolls in heavy industry 
could offset these influences to a con- 
siderable extent, but the divergent re- 
sponse of prices and capital goods ac- 
tivity to the outbreak of total war’: 
illustrates the difficulty of statistical 
interpretation as to which influence 
should prove dominant. Last month 
we mentioned the fact that the busi- 
ness picture had certain characteris- 
tics which usually accompany the be- 
ginning of a cyclical upturn. This 
observation was based largely on the 
performance of the machinery group 
and the possibility of a revival in 
heavy industry. The possibility is 
strengthened by the latest figures. If, 
however, there is to be a recurrence - 
of such shocks as the recent price 
declines, the benefits of the improve- 
ment might be relatively restricted. 
Preliminary indications for May 
point to further gains in the steel and 
machinery industries. It is, however, 
too early to appraise the full effects 
of the price decline on consumption. 
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BUY 


That is the time the “umbrella man” comes 


around to pick up bargains. The stock mar- 


ket is one place where opportunity knocks 


more than once. But individual thinking must 


rise above mass psychology. 


ake a chart tracing the long-term 

trend of security prices—any one 
of the several recognized indexes will 
do. Now scan the general pattern, 
letting the eye linger on the peaks 
and valleys which follow one another 
in a sort of rhythmic regularity. Even 
a casual study will suggest that while 
panics go from bad to worse, they also 
go from worse to better. This, es- 
sentially, has been the history of every 
demoralization of security values. 

With stocks currently quoted at 
their lowest prices in about two years, 
it is particularly appropriate to dis- 
cuss this fact at the present time. 
For the decline to this level was ac- 
complished under panic conditions. 
On May 10, a largely complacent 
world was shocked into the realiza- 
tion that “total war” could indeed 
threaten all civilization. Thus, under a 
series of hammer blows that matched 
the swiftly moving tide of battle in 
the Lowlands, stocks tumbled some 
35 points in two weeks. Directly, 
an unreasoning fear gripped finan- 
cial markets and many sound securi- 
ties were blindly sacrificed. 

From time immemorial, there have 
always been men with the courage to 
buy while others were selling under 
the whip of fear. At one time it may 
have been oxen, at another grain, at 
still another tobacco or silver. Today 
we think of this sort of thing in terms 
of securities—stocks and bonds. And 
the instances of profit arising from 
such foresight are legion. 

One of the outstanding of these 
relates to Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
who cut a brilliant figure in the world 
of finance around the beginning of 
the past century. Early in his career, 
he realized that what Napoleon did 
on the battlefield was not only of vital 
importance to his business, but would 
be reflected in prices on the Stock 
Exchange. So he instructed the 
skippers who carried his cotton cloth 
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across the channel to bring him the 
latest issues of French, Dutch and 
German newspapers. Later, he oper- 
ated a small fleet of his own to fulfill 
this dual function and went on to 
build what was, in effect, an elaborate 
private news-gathering agency. 

Thus, while the many individuals 
on the Royal Exchange “who were 
supposed to be speculators” continued 
to read and act on events after they 
had become public property, Roth- 
schild acted on news before it became 
common knowledge. His most spec- 
tacular coup, perhaps, was learning 
in advance of Napoleon’s defeat at 
Waterloo—this, incidentally, by car- 
rier pigeon. While all of Europe 
trembled, Rothschild turned every- 
thing possible into cash and bought 
sharply declining British Govern- 
ment bonds. It is enough to say, 
simply, that subsequent events proved 
the wisdom of his action. 

All of us, however, are not entre- 
preneurs. And times have changed. 
It would hardly be possible in this 
day to send one’s own ships and spe- 
cial agents into belligerent areas in 
search of advance news! But grant- 
ing the necessary speculative courage 
is present, this much is capable of ac- 
complishment : the daily welter of war 
news can be appraised more dispas- 
sionately, more realistically. 

It should be remembered, first of 
all, that dispatches from Europe are 
subject to censorship at their source. 
Furthermore, that embattled nations 
look upon such news as a weapon of 
war; they cut and color public re- 
ports so as to achieve three principal 
objects: bolster morale at home, in- 
fluence foreign sentiment, and main- 
tain the integrity of news affecting 
military strategy. 

That most of this has been disre- 
garded in recent markets is self-evi- 
dent. For panic-thinking has invaded 
the national psychology and the effect 


of compensatory forces has not been 
given adequate recognition. Ignoring 
of the domestic situation, particularly 
in the light of our projected defense 
expenditures, represents a high point 
in this type of reasoning. 

Even without any Allied buying 
whatever, the building up of our air 
force alone is a job that will tax exist- 
ing facilities to the limit. Yet, air- 
plane stocks have been as sadly de- 
pressed as the rest of the market! 
This is only one inconsistency among 
many. Again, it has been assumed 
that the Allies would no longer be in 
need of war materials from the 
United States. The fact of the matter 
is that even now they are buying at 
a greatly accelerated rate and that 
many billions of dollars in balances, 
mostly cash, are available for such 
spending in this country. 

“It is a curious fact,” wrote a 
world-famous student of human na- 
ture, “that in good days, we have only 
a very cold imperfect memory of the 
bad.” This might be applied to the 
indiscriminate public buying of se- 
curities that is always witnessed when 
stocks are making a cyclical top. But 
the concept might also be extended to 
“bad days”’—such as we have just 
experienced—when most of us have 
such a poor memory of the “good 
days” that have gone by. 

Substantially, this brand of think- 
ing is based on mass psychology— 
which suggests the one big reason for 
avoiding it: It is not in the nature 
of things for all who speculate to 
profit. Being provided with the neces- 
sary market funds, the first requisite 
for taking advantage of panicky condi- 
tions is to hold close to fundamentals 
and to divorce oneself from mass 
thinking. At a time like the present, 
that means buying sound equities 
when the public at large is selling 
them. 

The late Clarence Barron used to 
use a mythical figure—the “man with 
the umbrella”’—to show how in a 
panic the conservative and discrimi- 
nating investor would appear in the 
market and rummage about for real 
bargains. 

Of course, there is no magic 
formula for determining the precise 
point at which individual thinking 
should begin to run contrary to mass 
thinking. But it will be sufficient to 
face the future with courage when 
most around us are preaching de- 
featism. This was applicable in the 
panics of 1837, 1873, 1893, 1907, and 
1929. It is still applicable today. 
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Further signs suggest that the "total war" liquidating move- 
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ment has about run its course. Meanwhile, industrial pro- 
duction is rising sharply; further substantial gains in pros- 


pect. But investors must guard against war shocks. 


OUR MILITARY MINDED stock market has come 
through another of its usual weekly shocks, the latest 
being induced by news of the opening of the 
Somme offensive in the German drive on Paris. This 
decline (following on the heels of a 1.06 point rise 
Tuesday), carried the industrial average down 2.54 
points as compared with the 2.09-point drop in- 
duced by the Belgian surrender. But the fact that 
the volume totalled only 670,000 shares as against 
more than |.2 million shares in the previous instance, 
seems to furnish further evidence that the liquidat- 
ing movement has about run its course. And during 
recent weeks brokers’ loans have of course been 
declining steadily, as weakly held stocks passed into 
the hands of cash purchasers. 


IF ONE COULD look at the situation entirely from 
the standpoint of this side of the Atlantic, little 
courage would be needed to state that the time 


for aggressive purchasing policies had arrived. 


But until there is a relaxation of the extreme war 
tension, domestic factors are not likely to be the 
controlling market influence. This is by no means 
to imply that stock prices will not be able to ad- 
vance so long as the war lasts. The appearance of 
a less dramatic phase of the conflict (or signs of 
Allied successes) should find the market in good 
position to begin looking more attentively at the 
prospect here for further marked expansion of 
business activity and corporate earnings. 


HEAVIER CORPORATE taxes are a certainty. 
But the increases so far under consideration will not 
cut seriously further into earnings, and for most 
companies the additional levies should be greatly 
outweighed by the results of the increased business 
activity that now seems clearly indicated. Profit 
rises for numerous companies will be of more or 
less temporary nature—two or three years, per- 
haps—using the present situation as a basis for 
looking that far ahead. And because of that fact 
such gains are not likely to be capitalized market- 
wise to the same extent as would be seen in normal 
peace time periods. Nevertheless, even looked at 


in that light, the earnings improvement that should 
shortly begin making itself apparent will warrant 
considerably better prices for many stocks. 


A FORESHADOW OF what is to come in the 
heavy goods fields is being furnished by the baro- 
metric steel industry. Operations there have ad- 
vanced six consecutive weeks, now standing at bet- 
ter than 80 per cent of capacity as against 60 per 
cent toward the end of April. Revival here has 
already been followed by a rising pace of activity 
in the metal working industries, and will become 
increasingly apparent as work proceeds on the coun- 
try's defense program. The FRB index of industrial 
production, which established the year's low at 103 
in April, already has risen to an estimated 110 as 
of last week, and early attainment of the 120-mark 
is being predicted by government economists. 
Urban consumer demand declined appreciably in 
May as a result of the fears arising from the intensi- 
fication of the European warfare in that month as 
well as the sharp drop in stock prices. But this is 
something that does not appear destined to pro- 
ceed far. Rising payrolls in the capital goods indus- 
tries as well as others which will receive arms busi- 
ness, should shortly reverse the movement and carry 
retail demand to higher levels. 


THE PROBABILITIES do not favor a quick change 
in the complexion of the stock market, with prices 
rising rapidly from current levels. Thus there 
appears to be no reason for haste on the part of 
the investor in embarking upon a vigorous buying 
campaign. A more prudent course, because of the 
possibility of new and unpredictable shocks from 
abroad, is to continue to hold buying power in 
reserve for use in the event that good stocks with 
promising cyclical prospects become available at 
lower prices. But the positive factors in the situa- 
tion are sufficiently important (and numerous) to 
warrant retention of present holdings. For strictly 
income purposes, moderate purchases are justified 
of numerous issues with well-covered dividends.— 


Written June 6; Richard J. Anderson. 
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PUMP PRIMING COMING: This time, of course, 
it is not being labeled “pump priming," but the 
huge Federal expenditures now in sight for the next 
year or so will have the same effect (although doubt- 
less to a greater degree) as had the Administra- 
tion's several efforts in previous years to get the 
industrial machine running at greater speed. Until 
the relief bill and other measures calling for large 
outlays are finally passed, it will be impossible to es- 
timate the exact size of the Government deficit in 
the coming fiscal year. The flow of Treasury cash 
in the next six months will undoubtedly exceed $5 
billion, and by a wide margin if the armament pro- 
gram gets underway as quickly as desired, even 
allowing for some economies in non-defense ex- 
penditures. This will constitute a new high record 
for any six-month period. As to the Federal cash 
deficit, present indications are that this will run be- 
tween $2 billion and $2.5 billion for the half year, 
also a record except for the period in which the 
soldiers’ bonus was paid in 1936. Higher income 
taxes, if passed, probably will not become payable 
until 1941—and thus will provide no offset to the 
Government's "contribution to purchasing power’ 
in the period immediately ahead. Needless to say, 
the stimulus to be given to many industries will far 
exceed anything experienced in previous pump 
priming attempts. (Details on page 3.) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES EVEN: Prior to 
the May Blitzkrieg by the German Army, most of 
the various retail sales figures were running well 
ahead of year-ago levels. For instance, in April 
the sales of vacuum cleaners were up 36 per cent; 
household washers, 16 per cent; electric household 
refrigerators, 30 per cent, and electric ironers, !6 
per cent. Figures for May are not yet available, 
of course, but it seems unlikely that April's gains 
will be repeated. However, it may be significant 
that department store sales throughout the country 
earlier in the year had been running four to five 
per cent ahead of 1939. Most recent reports’ show 
that sales have declined, but not below last year's 
level, Federal Reserve Board figures for the week 
ended May 25 showing no change from the volume 
for the corresponding 1939 week. In fact, such 
industrial areas as the Cleveland, Chicago and 
Philadelphia Districts showed increases of from two 
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to six per cent. These reports afford the earliest 
and most up-to-date check available on urban con- 
sumer demand, and the figures will be watched 
closely during coming weeks. Rural districts appear 
not to have been affected, judging from the sales 
reports of the two leading mail order companies. 
Sears, Roebuck's volume for May was up nearly 
|| per cent (for the four months ended May 31, 
the rise was 9!/> per cent) and Montgomery Ward 
bettered May of 1939 by 8!/> per cent (with an 
| 1'/5 per cent rise for the four months). 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CONTINUES 
GROWTH: The rapid growth of synthetics in the 
chemical field is one of the reasons for the con- 
tinued secular expansion in the industry's profits. 
Figures on 1939 sales of synthetic organic chemicals 
now are available, the $382 million total constitut- 
ing a new high record and representing a 38 per 
cent rise from the 1938 volume. The European 
war, also, has had a stimulating effect on the field. 
U. S. exports of chemicals and related products in 
April came to $19.3 million, against $14.6 million 
for the corresponding 1939 month. During the eight 
months following outbreak of the war, exports regis- 
tered a fifty per cent increase over the total for 
the corresponding 1938-1939 period. Despite the 
decline in general business in the initial quarter of 
this year, the outlook now has sufficiently clarified to 
warrant the expectation that aggregate chemical 
company earnings for 1940 will attain new highs. 


TIRE PROFIT PROSPECTS: From the standpoint 
of volume, it appears that the tire manufacturers 
have little to worry about this year. Replacement 
sales should run not far from 1939 levels, and the 
substantial gains already registered by automobile 
sales suggests that original equipment tire sales 
should be higher, despite the more recent hesitancy 
in new car demand which has followed the decline in 
the security markets and the increasing uncertainty 
of the war's outcome. From the standpoint of 
profits, some question has been raised because of 
the reappearance of the industry's old bugaboo— 
price cutting. Once started, it is difficult to deter- 
mine in advance just how far such a movement will 
go. But it will be recalled that the latter half of 
last year was marked by a number of special sales 
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at sharply reduced prices. Nevertheless, the com- 
panies’ earnings reports for that period showed 
substantial gains over the results of the initial six 
months of the year. Now, however, crude rubber 
is selling for around 20 cents a pound as against 
16 cents a year ago, and cotton also is up. It may 
be that in the present instance greater price sta- 
bility will be a requisite to repetition of satisfactory 
earnings for this year. 


NEW EXCISE TAXES: The brewing and dis- 
tilling industries are among those singled out to 
contribute a share toward paying for defense, with 
increased taxes planned for their products. The 
$1 additional tax proposed to be paid on a barrel 
of beer, however, is likely to be absorbed by the 
retailer in cases of sales by the glass (a barrel holds 
the equivalent of nearly 500 8-ounce glasses). In 
the case of the distillers, attempts will probably be 
made to pass the higher levy along to the consumer, 
but in light of the downward price trend that has 
prevailed in the field ever since repeal, these efforts 
are not likely to succeed over the longer term, and 
may later on mean a further narrowing of distillers’ 
profit margins (although they will still remain rela- 
tively wide). Obviously, the shares of companies 
in these two fields hold little promise of secular 
growth; speculative income is the chief attribute of 
even the best intrenched issues. 


SQUEEZE IN PROFIT MARGINS: Non - inte- 
grated paper companies next month will begin to 
experience the adverse effect on profit margins 
that was signalled when Norway became embroiled 
in the war. Prices for bleached sulphite pulp (used 
in paper making) have been raised $11 per ton for 
third quarter delivery, with the new figure $72.50. 
(Pulp for rayon making also has been advanced, by 
$5, up from $70.) Kraft board makers have ex- 
tended current prices through July, but failure to 
set quotations for the entire quarter reflects the 
probability of an early rise. With Scandinavian 


exports shut off, the paper industry (exclusive of pa- 
perboard) now is running at the year's high, 94 per 
cent of capacity as against 80 per cent a year ago. 


COPPER SALES REVIVING: Aided to an im. 
portant extent by substantial foreign orders, de- 
mand for copper has been on the upgrade in re- 
cent weeks. The French Government is reported 
to have purchased another 75,000 tons of the metal 
from the same group of suppliers which participated 
in the original orders. This brings the running total 
of France's war-time orders in this market to 375.- 
000 tons. The metal is being shipped at the rate 
of 25,000 tons a month; the last delivery on the 
latest lot will be made in November. Great Britain 
has recently been inquiring for about 25,000 tons. 
Export interest together with increased domestic 
consumption has strengthened the price structure of 
copper and has created a tight nearby supply situa- 
tion. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 
Air Traffic—Sets new record in May for third suc- 
cessive month. 


Steel Operations—Continue rise and reach highest 
point since late last January. 


Building Materials—Recent sales gains continuing. 
Pulp Prices—Advanced for third quarter. 


NEUTRAL: 
Washington—Possibility of broader income-tax base 
to be studied by House subcommittee. 


Electric Output—Declines in week as result of holi- 
day, but year-to-year comparison gains. 


NEGATIVE: 


European War—Germany begins new major drive. 


Gascline Stocks—Excessive refinery operations bring 
contra-seasonal increase. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: — 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ‘'73..... 87 5.74%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s,'55.. 87 5.74 103!/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 80 5.62 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 74 541 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 108 3.70% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 79 5.06 105!/ 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4//s, 93 4.83 102!/p 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, '52 108 3.24 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 105 2.85 102!/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 77 6.47 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 85 7.06%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 85 4.70 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 83 5.42 107 
FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 52 6.73% 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 74 5.41 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A'.. 92 7.61 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 

and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 

Divi- Indi- Annual 
ated 


STOCKS “19390 Yield. 1038 
Adams-Millis .......... 17 $1.00 5.8% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 54 3.25 5.8 3.32 3.03 
24 1.85 7.7 23.35 23.42 
Borden Company ....... igs 1.40 7.8 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 76 5.00 6.6 er. eee 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 32 2.50 7.8 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 45 3.00 66 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 35 2.50 7.2 x3.38 2.49 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than the selections of the “Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS price 1939 Yield 1938 
20 $1.20 6.0% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G. & E. "A"... 17 1.50 8.8 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 26 2.00 7.7 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 26 2.00 7.7 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 18 2.00 I1.1 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37 3.00 8.1 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B".. 33 2.30 69 2.37 2.56 
Union Pacific R.R....... 76 600 7.9 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 24 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note...... 7 DO.35 
American Brake Shoe..... 31 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 22 .... D615 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 30 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 25 wens DO.23 © 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 68 1.50 D0.70 5.75 
0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 27 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... 8 ee DO.11 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines 6 0.30 0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 20 pee 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 28 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ....... 12 0.50 2D0.29 21.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
stocks et 
Kennecott Copper ....... 26 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 17 D3.26 D0.64 
22 2.00 yl.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 22 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores ......... WW 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ...... 34 1.25 3.50 4.9\ 
National Gypsum ........ 6 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 16 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 28 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 16 1.00 0.84 2.43 
7 0.25 0.38 
Standard Brands ......... 5 0.477, 0.62 0.5! 
Thompson Products ...... 28 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 37 2.50 0.59 3.02 


t—Before depletion. }—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal year ended October 31. 
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With scarcely a breathing spell from the Battle of 
Flanders, the German Army launched a new major drive 
—this time against the French, with English Channel 
ports the apparent objective. Despite the size and critical 
importance of this operation, the stock market refused to 
be stampeded. At the opening on Wednesday—first day 
of the new drive—prices were down 1 to 4 points; before 
the close, however, roughly half of these losses were re- 
covered. With it all, volume was only around 670,000 
shares. 


In view of the sharp contraction of trading over the past 
week or so, those who believe that the market has ar- 
rived at a reasonably “sold out” position are attaining 
increased stature. As a general observation, one chartist 
does not look for heavier volume until after a possible 
rally of several weeks. At that time, he believes, the ex- 
treme low made on the morning of May 28 (110.51) will 
come in for a “decisive” test. 


While commission houses were pretty well filled last 
week, the excitement of recent weeks was largely gone. 
Brokers and customers both seemed to have a little more 
time for reflection—and some of this took on a new 
twist. A customers’ broker, for example, tried to cheer up 
one client by pointing out the possibilities inherent in our 
defense spending. The customer replied that he was be- 
yond the stage where earnings, dividends or prospects 
could impress him. “The market is afraid of Hitler,” he 
added glumly, ‘and that is what counts.” 


This sentiment was not wholly representative, however. 
Several traders reported that professionals had become 
rather wary of the selling side over the past few days. On 
the floor, it is generally appreciated that there are some 
fairly good sized buying orders just under the market. 
Then again, odd-lot transactions show an excess of pur- 
chases over sales once again. 


Those interested in the course of income payments have 
no reason for pessimism as yet. Dividend declarations in 
May totaled $454.7 million and came from 1,068 com- 
panies representing a good cross section of U. S. indus- 
try, commerce and finance. This was the largest total 
since last November and the best for any May since 1937. 


In answer to requests for advice on the retail merchan- 
dising group, some brokers are recommending those com- 
panies having all or most of their outlets in the Middle 
West. Largely because of expected industrial trends in 
that area, Midwest units seem slated to out-perform the 
remainder of the field. In the East, meanwhile, advent 
of more seasonable weather has brought a sales spurt; 
but it remains to be seen whether volume will attain 
highly satisfacory proportions. 


We may yet have a return to the silk-shirt era of the 
twenties. The writer recently spoke with a skilled tool- 
maker who had been retired because of “old age.” A few 
weeks ago he was called back on urgent notice. His wage 
was set at $50 a day—Written, June 6. 


Shares -—Price— Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
57,500 453% 4634 +1% 
Anaconda Copper .......... 47,500 21% 204, —% 
General Motors ............ 38,200 39 40Y 
38,100 17% 1734 +¥%4 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 37,800 83% — % 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 37,500 6814 70 +14 
Standard Oil N. J.......... 33,300 31% 31% 


Internat’l. Paper & Power.. 
Steel 
Lockheed Aircraft .......... 29,900 
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Shares -—Price— Net 
Traded Open Last Change 


26,900 7% 7% 


Stock: 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 


Radio Corp. of America..... 24,300 45% 44 — % 
Alleghany Corp. ....... ... 24,200 9/16 % —3/16 
General Electric ............ 23,500 293% 2944 + % 


Chicago & No. Western Ry. 21,000 3/16 1% «61/16 
Boeing Airplane ............ 20,600 155% 15 
Kennecott Copper .......... 20,600 27 1 


Commonwealth Edison ..... 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
North American Aviation... 


home 
Finfete 
| 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended J 4, 1940 
OS ctive OCKS ee nae une 4, toa 
> 
20,500 2038 + % 
19,900 1834 194 + % 
bg 7% ome 
19,600 17% 17% 
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Rubber Rambles 


“Liberty Rubber” is the tradename 
for the new synthetic rubber that 
B. F. Goodrich Company has exclu- 
sively evolved from a crude petroleum 
base—tires made of this substance, 
called “Ameripol” because its ingre- 
dients are entirely American, were in- 
troduced last week for the first time. 
. . . Celanese Corporation of America 
has been granted the patents on a 
process for impregnating rayon tire 
cords so that they will not lose their 
liveliness when imbedded in rubber 
—the process also increases the 
strength and extends the life of the 
fiber. . . . Wall panels and furniture 
decorations will be a new use for the 
“Naugalite,” an artificial leather 
made from rubber by U. S. Rubber 
—hbecause of the antique finishes that 
are possible, these decorations are ex- 


GO PLACES 


WITH A NEW CAR WOOD 


1940 


BEST IN EVERYTHING! Smooth riding. 
Thrilling performance. Step up your boat- 
ing pleasures with a new 1940 Gar Wood. 


20’ 6” STREAMLINE CABIN UTILITY—Seots Eight. 
Speeds up to 37 Miles Per Hour 


100 custom-built boats from which to choose — 
built by the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer 
of Runabouts and Utilities. Ask or write for the 
new 1940 Boat Catalog. Prices start at $1075. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Boat Div. 472 River Road Marysville, Mich. 


about the time the 
radio manufacturers  in- 
duce the public to buy arm- 
chair sets, television will be 
ready to make them obsolete. 


pected to aid in decorating theatres, 


stores and offices.... The newest 
stokers of Iron Fireman handle ashes 
without jamming by means of a ring 
of flexible rubber cups made like an 
automobile tire tread—the rubber 
cups simply bend out of the way when 
they meet up with a clinker. . . . Non- 
marking rubber bumpers have been 
adopted as standard equipment on the 
backs and legs of the new line of 
Sturgis Posture Chairs—these chairs 
can be pushed around without noise 
or injury. 


Food Fotbles 


California Packing is testing sev- 
eral markets with canned soy beans 
as a table delicacy—but these are not 
the same kind of soyas used to fatten 
the hogs on the farm. . . . Latest in 
“Royal” desserts from Standard 
Brands is a new prepared vanilla 
tapioca pudding—the flavor is “‘built- 
in” instead of added. .. . “Prem,” the 
new canned luncheon meat of Swift 
& Company is ready for distribution 
on a national basis—all of which will 
further increase the competition in the 
spiced pork field. . . . The farmers and 
fishermen’ get together in the new 
“Coddies” codfish cakes that will be 
introduced by Davis Brothers—only 
State of Maine potatoes and Atlantic 
Coast codfish will be used as the raw 
materials. . . . Vitamin D will make 
its bow in frankfurters for the first 
time when the “Sunnyfranks” of 
Durr Packing are offered—now the 
youngsters will be able to prove that 
hot dogs are good for them. 


Vehicular Variety 


War may spur the development of 
a rear-engine car because this type of 
vehicle is less vulnerable to frontal at- 
tacks—both General Motors and 
Chrysler are prepared to furnish de- 
signs in this new trend of military 
motorization. . . . The “Two-Tone” 
auto body color combinations intro- 
duced by Cadillac-LaSalle have, set a 
new style in luxury automobiles— 
the extra color requires 20 per cent 
more time to apply than does the con- 
ventional solid color. . . . The new 
series of Reo Speedwagons, available 
with either Diesel or gasoline engines, 
will be introduced as the ‘“Moreload”’ 
line—trucks from 114-ton capacity to 
34-ton tractor-trailers will be in- 
cluded. Next in taxicabs from 
Checker Cab Manufacturing will fea- 
ture several innovations—air-condi- 
tioning systems, built-in radios and 
automatic collapsible tops are among 
those mentioned. . . . The annual na- 
tional show of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association is set to open 
on October 12 at New York’s Grand 
Central Palace—one factor only mars 
the prospects of the exposition. 


Office Equips 


Newest in electric typewriters from 
International Business Machines will 
be the “Electromatic Formwriter”— 
this machine prints up to 20 duplicate 
copies and shifts carbon papers auto- 
matically from one set of forms to 
another. . . . Sales meetings can be 
better served by the new non-folding 
chairs of General Fireproofing which 
are made of aluminum tubing—these 
chairs are easily “stackable” in ac- 
cordion fashion, a dozen stacked 
chairs requiring the space of but one. 
...A real improvement in typewriter 
ribbons will soon be offered by U. S. 
Typewriter Ribbon Manufacturing— 
tradenamed ‘‘Kleen-Key,” this ribbon 
has a protective coating on the side 
which is struck by the type, thus pre- 
venting clogging of the type-faces and 
extending the life of the ribbon... . 
Royal Metal Manufacturing is adding 
a streamlined chaise longue to its line 
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of office furniture—to enhance its ap- 
peal to the tired businessman, this 
model will be available in 29 different 
colors to match the office interiors of 
the most fastidious executives. 


Ch ristenings 


The new “Vanistick” solidified per- 
fume in the form of a lipstick is ac- 
tually being made by du Pont for 
Palol Perfumed Products. 
‘“Modex” will describe a new powder 
of Reardon Paint Company that turns 
into paint with the addition of water. 

. . New England Paper Punch is 
introducing a new  3-hole-in-one 
punch under the tradename “Clix.” 
... Next in fabric cleaners, developed 
by Bigelow-Sanford Carpet, will be 
called “Dri-Sorb-Ene.” . “Tele- 
news” will be the name for a new 
chain of. newsreel theatres to be 
opened by a recently incorporated 
company of the same name. . . . Quite 
an assortment are the tradenames 
which have been filed to describe the 
annual crop of summer lipsticks— 
Elizabeth Arden has “Candy Cane” ; 
Revlon Products, “Pink Lemonade” ; 
Lucien LeLong, “Poker Chip,” and 
Drezma, Inc., “Frosty Red.” 


NEWS 


Odds & Ends 


The favorable FCC decision on 
facsimile broadcasting has paved the 
way for the nationwide sale of the 
scanners and recorders—an interest- 


ing angle in this connection is that | 


there is nothing to prevent the carry- 
ing of paid advertisements in_ the 
“radio newspapers.” . . . 


ing a set of 48 pictorial stamps and 
a collector’s album through its gas 
station chain—the stamps portray a 
colorful history of American aircraft. 
.. . Coming in awning materials is a 
colorful line from Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas—made completely of spun 
glass, this material is not only sun 
resistant and rain-proof but also fire- 
safe, non-rotting and mildew-proof 
and thus will serve for awning pur- 
poses in any climate throughout the 
world. The experiment of the 


Liggett Company in operating one of 
its drug stores with only medicines 
and toilet goods, and no extraneous 
merchandise, is proving successful— 
this experience may mark the start 
of a “back to the pharm’? movement 
among the drug chains. 


OF THE STREET 


NEW OFFERINGS 


Consciously or not, Hitler last 
month pulled a Blitzkrieg against the 
new offerings market. Total new 
financing for May came to only $97 
million, against $205.8 million for 
April, and constituted the smallest 
volume since last October. Never- 
theless, a sufficient number of opera- 
tions had gone through prior to the 
German invasion of the Lowlands so 
that the May total was above that of 
the same month of 1939 and within 
striking distance of that of May, 1938. 

Called off entirely because of the 
decline in security prices was the con- 
templated $30 million Bank of Ameri- 


‘ca preferred stock offering to its 


shareholders, with any unsubscribed 
remainder to go to the general public. 
Now, it has been announced, “‘alter- 
native arrangements will enable the 
Bank of America, through coopera- 
tion of Transamerica Corporation and 
other stockholders, to carry out its 
program to increase the capital of the 
bank by the amount of $30 million 
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originally planned.” The RFC has 
been willing all along to supply the 
additional capital; whether the in- 
stitution now will turn to that agency 
for a part of the funds has not been 
stated by the management. 

Still held in abeyance also, are the 
$60 million Texas Corporation re- 
financing and the $46.1 million In- 
dianapolis Power & Light operation, 
both of which were in registration 
with the SEC when the clouds de- 
scended upon the markets last month. 
These are being cited by investment 
bankers as examples of the need for 
revision of parts of the Securities 
Act, inasmuch as both issues could 
doubtless have been successfully 
floated had it not been for the 20-day 
“waiting period” prior to the offering. 


INVESTMENT TRUST REGULATION 


The SEC and the greater portion 
of the investment trust field are re- 
ported now to be in agreement on the 
form which should be taken by any 
legislation to regulate operations in 


Capitalizing | 
on the current interest in aviation, | 
Tide Water Associated QOjil is offer- 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED 
IN A MARKET LIKE THIS 


THE INVESTOR'S 
MOST USEFUL REFERENCE BOOK 


A 384 page monthly booklet containing the latest 
statistics on the most tmportant securities listed 
on the principal Stock Exchanges of the U. S 
and Canada. This booklet contains facts not opin 
ions, and is imvaluable to every investor, 


THE INVESTOR'S 
POCKET MANUAL 


Ihe ‘June Issue” will be furnished FREE by 
iny representative Stock Exchange house on re 
quest, OR, for 50 cents the latest issue will be 
sent direct by The FINANCIAL PRESS of 
NEW YORK, Publishers, 116 Broad St.. N. Y. 


COMMODITIES? 


If you are interested in trading in 
wheat, cotton, or other commodities, 
ask for free -copy of our new list of 
books and charts covering this field. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


The Price Ranger 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-months arithmetic 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BAclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 


record. 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determined by men trained in 
financial research. Send in a list of your 
securities for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New Yor Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Your dividend notice in 
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calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to your securities. 
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that industry. The bill originally pro- 
posed appeared to be much too re- 
strictive, and immediately evoked vig- 
orous protest from most of the trusts. 
Then, representatives of the field sat 
down with government officials and 
worked out a measure which is under- 
stood to be reasonably satisfactory to 
all concerned, and which has now 
been presented to the Senate bank- 
ing subcommittee. 

Some of the measures of the new 
bill are reported to be: 

All trusts would be required to 
register with the SEC, and supply 
detailed information concerning of- 
ficers, operations, etc. 

Margin purchases, short-selling and 
trading in joint accounts would be 
prohibited. 

Before a trust could change its basic 
investment policy, the consent of the 
majority of the stockholders would 
be necessary. 

Dividends paid out of funds other 
than investment earnings would have 
to be so designated. 

Transactions with affiliates would 
be restricted. 


BAWL STREET JOURNAL 


The field day of the New York 
Bond Club at Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
try Club last Friday was featured by 
the twentieth anniversary edition of 
“The Bawl Street Journal,” annual 
burlesque of The Wall Street Journal. 
Editor John Straley has turned out 
another batch of his inimitable finan- 
cial humor that has come to be re- 
garded as the one effort of the year 
of the New York bondmen and brok- 
ers to look on the sunny side of the 
Street. Page one headlines include: 
“Don’t Fail to Register—SEC,” 
“Stock Brokers Will Reorganize 
into One Firm,” “IBA Campaign 
Seeks to Improve Public Relations,” 
“Gallup Survey Reveals Nothing 
New Under Favorite Sons—lIndi- 
cates Dark Horses May Win If FDR 
Is Third Terminated,” and “Let 
Them Eat Grass.” The first page 
also features a cartoon showing a 
small boy (FDR) begging Uncle Sam 
for a third turn on a screwy scenic 
railway. Many are the ads ranging 
from a circus poster for “Your 
Naborhood Investment 
Banker” and how to misuse telephone 
services to the semi-annual report of 
“Misery-Loves Co.,” which is in- 
corporated in the State of Hysteria. 
The final page of the paper is filled 
with clippings from “Bawl Street 
Journals” of the past two decades. 
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olume of trading dropped sharp- 
ly last week and the price trend 
in most divisions was downward. 
However, there were scattered gains 
and the entire list was marked by 


considerable irregularity Many of 
the larger price changes in the tabu- 
lations represented readjustments in 
inactive bonds which had not been 
traded in the later stages of the May 
decline. 


SHORT TERM INTEREST RATES 


Unsettlement in the market for 
long term bonds of high investment 
quality has not affected the market 
to a degree comparable with that of 
last September, but there has been an 
extensive readjustment in rates on 
short term obligations in recent 
weeks. The average rate on U. S. 
Treasury discount bills has quad- 
rupled in the last four weeks and 
short term borrowings by municipali- 
ties have become much more expen- 
sive. New York City paid 0.75 per 
cent on an issue of revenue bills two 
weeks ago in comparison with rates 
of 0.35 per cent and even as low as 
0.25 per cent previously. Several 
municipal offerings have been with- 
drawn because bids have been based 
on interest rates sharply higher than 
those prevailing for similar credits 
when the financing was planned. 


ERIE PRIOR LIEN 4s 


Among the more strongly situated 
speculative media in reorganization 
rails, Erie prior lien 4s, 1996, offer 
greater than average long term pos- 
sibilities. Although these bonds are 
slated to receive 110 per cent in new 
first consolidated mortgage 4s, they 
have recently been quoted around 45. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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Present indications point to consum- 
mation of the plan without material 
change or long delay, but even in the 
unlikely event of substantial changes 
in the basis of reorganization, their 
strong mortgage position would en- 
title them to favored treatment. The 
Erie earned total fixed charges on 
the basis of the proposed new set-up 
1.6 times in 1939, and an average of 
1.7 times over the last five years. 
The road would be a beneficiary of 
any sustained gains in the heavy in- 
dustries resulting from the armament 
procurement program or other fac- 
tors. 


B.-M.T. CALL 


The City of New York took over 
the properties of the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corporation on June 
1, and shortly thereafter the company 
issued a redemption call for the un- 
deposited rapid transit collateral 
bonds, representing the hold-outs who 
declined to assent to the terms offered 
under the transit unification plan. 
These bonds will be redeemed on 
August 2 at 103 and accrued interest 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ames the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. Dates given are not to be regarded as definite inas- 
much as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Issue: Offering 
Timm Aircraft Corp............ 215,835 shs. $1 par common 
70,000 shs. 60-cent conv. pfd. 
30,000 shs. $1 par common 


Underwriters Due 
G. Brashears June 13 


Burr & Co. June 17 


Hudson River Power........... $8,000,000 1st 3%4s, 1958 First Boston; Smith 
7,000,000 2nd 4s, 1962 Barney June 17 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper.. 7,411 shs. $100 par 6% pfd. 
43,920 shs. no par common Not named June 19 
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for the 44s, 1966, and at prices rang- 
ing from 103 to 107 plus accrued in- 
terest for the various maturities of 
serial bonds. The amounts involved 
are relatively small. Holders of the 
assented bonds will soon receive New 
York City 40-year 3s in exchange for 
their certificates of deposit. 


BROWN COMPANY 
REORGANIZATION 


Protracted efforts to accomplish 
the reorganization of the Brown 
Company, which has been in a Sec- 
tion 77B trusteeship since 1935, ap- 
pear to be coming to a head with the 
submission of a new plan to the se- 
curity holders. For each $1,000 
amount of outstanding bonds, $600 
in new general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, due 1959, and voting trust 
certificates for 614 shares of new pre- 
ferred stock and 28 shares of new 
common stock would be exchanged, 
subject to possible minor adjustments 
in cash and preferred stock. Interest 
payments on the new general mort- 
gage bonds will depend upon earn- 
ings and certain other conditions in- 
cluding maintenance of working cap- 
ital. Unpaid interest will be cumu- 
lative. The new preferred will be $6 
cumulative and will be convertible 
into common at the rate of 7 for 1. 

The plan, which has been approved 
by the special master appointed by 


ties. 


London. 


London. Remember, 


or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST of 


$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this “ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of 
“THE ECONOMIST’S” 


unbounded respect in every business center of the world. 


Address—R. 
114 LIBERTY STREET 


By reading 


THE ECONOMIST of 
articles are eagerly read and command 
Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 


S. FARLEY .- 
New York, N. Y. 


the Federal Court in Portland, Me., 
appears less liberal in its treatment 
of bondholders than the original 1937 
plan and the amended plan which was 
filed subsequently. But it is under- 
stood that changes were necessary in 
order to obtain approval of a $10 
million RFC loan to supply the new 
capital required to consummate the 
reorganization, retire existing prior 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Alabama Power Co. Ist lien Nov. 

& ref. 58, 1956-57........ $881,500 Dec. 1,'40 
Alberni Pacific Transport Co. 


34,000 June 1,’40 
American Seating Corp. extd. 
conv. 6s, 1 194 Entire July 31,°40 


Entire July 
Corp. coll. tr. 1966 ; 
serial bonds 1941-51....... 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 
ist & ref. 5s, 1956........ 

Cedar a Ice & Fuel Co. 

Chicago Western 
RR. Co. gen. (now Ist) 6s, 


Entire Aug. 2,’40 
Entire July 5,’40 
21,400 July 1,°40 


100,000 July 1,’40 
19,000 July 
350,000 July 1,’40 
14,008 July 1,'40 
28,000 July 
69,500 July 1,'40 


Connecticut [st & 
gen. B 3%s, 
Emporium- Co. Ist 4s, 
1952 


Florida Public Service Co. 
Ist C 4s, 1955 

Georgia-Carolina Power Co. 
Ist 5s, 1952 

Greist Manufacturing Co, 5s, 


18,600 June 20,40 
Income Leasehold Co. extd. 

G6, Entire July 1,’40 
Indiana Telephone Corp...... Entire July 1,'40 


— City Gas Co. Ist 5s, 
Kansas Power & Light Co. 
Keokee Consolidated Coke Co. 
purchase money 5s, 1959... 
La Crosse Telephone Corp. 
Ist A 5%s, 1948 
Manila Gas Corp. 


15,000 Aug. 
115,000 July 1,’40 
24,000 July 1,’40 
Entire July 1,°40 


Mercantile Properties, Inc. se- 

cured 5%8, 1946........-+ 45,000 July 1,°40 
Messer Oil Corp. conv. A 

29,500 July 1,°40 


Messer Oil Corp. Ist & ref. 
6s, 1942 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Messer Corp. extd. 6s, 
Entire July 1,’40 
Missouri Edison Co. ist 5%s, : 
$13,300 June 24,’40 
National Lock Co. notes dated 
Entire July 1,'40 
Ohio Valley on Corp. extd. 
Entire July 1,°40 


Ohio Walley’ Gas Corp. Ist 


Entire July 1,’40 
Entire June 22,40 
Entire July 
139,000 July 
Entire Aug. 1,°40 


st “28, 

Peoples Water Service Co. 1st 

Pittsburgh Gon & Supply 


22,400 July 1,°40 
Saenger Theatre (Mobile) Ist 

Saenger Theatre (New Orleans) 

53,000 July 1,’40 


. (New Jer- 
sey) 1%, 1943; 2, 1944; 
1945; 2%, 1946; 2%s, 
Entire July 2,°40 


(John B) Co. (Can- 

ada) Ltd. Ist 7s, 1943..... Entire Aug. 1,’40 
Texas City Terminal Railway 

Co. 10,100 July 26,’40 
Tide Water Associated Oil 

750,000 July 1,°40 


Underwriters Building 1908 
(New York) Ist 5%s, 
Union Pacific R.R. Ist 
& ref. 48-58, 2008......... 
United States Cold Storage 
Co. (Kansas City, Mo.) Ist 
A 6s, 1946 and B 68, 1949 
— Corp. coll. tr. D 5s, 
Washington-Youree Hotel Co., 
Inc. (Shreveport, La.) lst 


35,000 July 
Entire Sep. 1,'40 


Entire Aug. 1,’40 
Entire July 5,°40 


29,000 June 1,'40 
Woodward Iron Co. Ist 5s, 

288,000 July 1,°40 
Woodward Iron Co. 2nd cum. 

248,600 Sep. 1,°40 
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liens, finance plant improvements and 
add to working funds. The RFC 
loan will occupy the senior position 
in the proposed new capitalization. 
Although the new securities will not 
be on a fixed income basis, both bonds 
and stock will be cumulative, and in 
the event of a period of real pros- 
perity for the company, present bond- 
holders would participate in any 
equity gains through the conversion 
feature of the preferred and the 
VTCs for new common which will be 
included in the distribution. 


RAILS IMPROVE 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


he cost to the railroads in 1921 

was $10.78 to handle 1,000 reve- 
nue ton-miles, and 35.5 cents to handle 
one passenger car-mile. In 1939, 
however, these costs were about $6.39 
and 25.7 cents, respectively. The re- 
ductions amounted to 40.7 per cent in 
freight service, and 27.6 per cent in 
passenger service. 


RECORD IN THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


Or 37 of the nation’s 232 blast 
furnaces were not in operation 
at the close of 1939. According to 
Steel Facts, this was less than at any 
year-end in the modern history of the 
American iron and steel industry. 
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General Telephone Corporation 


Masonite Corporation 


: nings and Price Range (GEN) 
Data revised to June 5, 1940 see = 9 
Incorporated: 1935, New York, as successor 40 
through reorganization to Associated Tele- 30 ae 
phone Utilities Company. Office: 80 Broad 20 or ol Pa 
Street, New City. 10 $3 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 0 
holders: Preferred, 1,391; common, 6,912. $2 
*Capitalization: Subsidiary debt. .$31,522,500 $1 
Subsidiary preferred stock...... $5,085,855 
7Preferred stock ($2.50 cum. van 

135,000 shs 1932 "33 °34 “36 ‘37 "38 1939 
Common stock ($20 par)......... 784,316 shs 


*Giving effect to changes in February and May, 1940. ‘fCallable at $56.50 per 
share to March 31, 1945; thereafter at $53.50; each share convertible into 2 common 
shares to March 21, 1943; 1%4 shares to March 31, 1946; and 1% shares thereafter. 

Business: A holding company, controlling through stock 
ownership 12 operating companies that provide parts of 16 
states with telephone service, including Washington, California, 
Wisconsin, Texas, New York, Pennsyivania, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky. Stations are interconnected with the 
toll system of the American Tel. & Tel. 

Management: Considered capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5 million; cash, $5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $26.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Present company paid initial common divi- 
dend in 1936. Indicated annual rate $1 and extras. 

Outlook: As the territory served is largely rural and widely 
diversified, revenues are affected by changes in farm purchasing 
power as well as by general business conditions. 

Comment: Preferred has “business man’s risk” character- 
istics. Common is a speculation in independent telephone field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rons. RANGE OF COMMON: 


=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends isnt Range 
$0.26 35 $0.18 $0.32 $1.11 None 154—13% 
0.37 0.38 0.46 0.36 1.57 $1.35 24%—12% 
0.37 0.43 0.47 0.32 1.62 1.35 225% — 
as 0.37 0.36 0.48 0.43 1.64 1.20 16%— 8% 
Re 0.43 0.49 0.64 0.56 2.12 1.25 20%—13% 


*To June 5, 1940. 


Martin (Glenn L.) Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GL) 

Data revised to June 5, 1940 2 
Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as successor 
to company of same name formed 1917. = a, 
Business established 1907. Office: Middle 10 S 
River, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting: 0 
Second Tuesday in April. Number of stock- EARNEO PER SHARE m4 
holders. (April 30, 1940); about 5,000. mali V} 5 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........2 $2 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 1,094, ssa. che 1932 °33 °34 1939 


Business: Manufactures a number of types of aircraft for 
the U. S. and foreign governments and for transport com- 
panies. Percentage of sales going to different types of buyers 
varies widely from year to year, bulk of output being taken 
by governments. Plant and airport are at Middle River, Md. 

Management: Headed by one of the pioneers in aviation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital March 31, 
1940, $10.4 million; cash, $4.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $18.37 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made in December, 1939. 

Outlook: Intermediate term results will reflect primarily 
foreign military demand and domestic defense program re- 
quirements. Capable management, a strong trade _ position 
and favorable outlook enhance earnings prospects. 

Comment: The present developmental stage of the industry 
and the type of business currently being scheduled for place- 
ment make the shares essentially speculative. 


*EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


a. poee: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
7 D0.16 None t114%— 8 
7... 10.85 None 8 —5 
eres $0.40 $0.21 $0.57 $0.14 1.32 None 29%—1@ 
0.72 0.79 0.82 D0.18 2.15 None 375%—14% 
Ss 0.63 0.26 0.50 2.36 3.75 $1.00 4534—26% 
*Earnings based on stock outstanding at end of each period. +Not available. 
tRange on N. Y. Stock Exchange; listed April 26, 1937. §To June 5, 1940. 


ice R MNC 
Data revised to June 5, 1940 Eornings and Price Range ( ) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as Mason 60 PRICE RANGE 
Fibre Company; present title adopted in 45 | 
1928. Office: 111 West Washington Street, 30 a 


‘riday in October. Number of stockholders 0 > 
(December 31, 1938): Preferred, 1,700; code $4 
EARNED PER SHARE 
common, 500. $2 
Capitalization: Funded. debt........... None 
*Preferred stock (5% cum. conv. $2 
18,419 shs 1932 °33 ‘34 '35 "36 ‘37 1939 
Common stock (no par)......... 539,210 shs 
*Callable at $104 through Sept. 1, 1941, and at decreasing prices thereafter; con- 


vertible into common at the rate of $66%5 per common share through Sept. 1, 1941. 


Business: Manufactures an extensive line of hardboard and 
insulating materials from sawmill waste and pulpwood. Much 
of company’s output is sold to other companies for resale 
under their own brand names. The automobile and furniture 
makers are the biggest direct customers. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital Au- 
gust 31, 1939, $2.6 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, $6.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on 5% preferred since 
issuance. Present annual rate on common, $1 plus extras. 

Outlook: While still largely dependent on the building 
industry, the growing demand from manufacturing outlets is 
a stabilizing factor. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strongly en- 
trenched units in the cyclical building supply industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ae OF COMMON: 
‘isca 


Year’s Calendar Year 

earnings: 72nd 73rd 74th Qu. Total Dividends Price Range 

a 1935.. $... 1.70 $0.25 —28 

Lo) err $0.65 1937.. $0.70 $0.96 $0.73 3.04 §2.50 74 —20 
0.58 1938 0.35 0.42 0.60 1.95 $2.50 61 —25 
ERR wasunes 0.35 1939.. 0.37 0.44 0.83 1.99 1.00 57%—30 
0.77 1940.. 0.43 $1.00 140%4—22 


= Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in October, 1936. 
March 13, June 5 and August 31. {Net available. 


712 weeks ended about November 13, 
§Including extra. {To June 5, 1940. 


McGraw Electric Company 


Earnings and Price Range (MGR) 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 40 
30 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, succeeding a 20 iO, Neate 
business established in 1900. Office: 120 10 | | 
South La Salle Street. Chicago, Mlinois. 0 =e $3 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Annual meeting: Third Wednesday of March. 
Number of stockholders: about 2,000. 


Gui $2 
DEFICIT 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
1999 ‘33°34 ‘35 °36 ‘38 1939. 


Capital stock ($1 par).......... 472,600 <4 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electrical appliances. 
Prinicpal products are automatic electric toasters carrying the 
“Toastmaster” trade name, and automatic waffle bakers known 
as the “Wafflemaster.” Other items include coffee urns, lamps, 
heated food containers, and “Buss Super Lag Fuses.” 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.7 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $8.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial (quarterly) dividend of 50 cents 
a share paid in January, 1930. Except for 1932-33, varying 
payments in each subsequent year. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Subject to adverse changes in consumer incomes, 
prospects favor extension of long term trend toward rising 
sales and earnings. Competition is keen, but company appears 
slated to maintain its well entrenched position in the field 
because of new and improved products. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1948 

Earned per share...... $1.07 $1.30 $2.13 $2.00 $1.89 $2.99 some 

Dividends paid ....... 0.25 0.75 71.75 71.00 1.00 $1.75 $0.50 
Price Range: 

8 15% 23 21 20% 25% t29 

1% 6% 18% ll 10 15% t17% 


*Based on present capitalization. Including extra. {To June 5, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 26) 
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harp and severe declines such as 
that which took place from May 


9 to May 21-24 have almost invari- 
ably been followed in the past either 
by a brief technical rally or by a 
more extended move which, while it 
may make some progress on the up- 
side, is essentially a resting period 
characterized by low volume and 
small fluctuations. Both of these 
formations are likely to be succeeded 
by a renewed decline whose forecast- 
ing significance depends on the ability 
of prices to hold above former lows. 

If the action of the market during 
the past two weeks be regarded as 
belonging in the first category, the 
inability of equity quotations to re- 
trace more than a small fraction of 
the ground lost since May 9 must be 
regarded as a decidedly bearish sign. 
It appears much more logical, how- 
ever, to identify the move as a nor- 
mal period of backing and _ filling 
which, judging by precedent, should 
last for a total of about three weeks. 
However, such standards cannot be 
applied with any great degree of rig- 
idity, and the minor downturn of 
June 5 may therefore be viewed ten- 
tatively as a test of the recent lows. 

Under this hypothesis, the market 
occupies a decidedly vulnerable posi- 
tion, since the industrials made a new 
low June 5 and the rails, while re- 
fusing to confirm, dropped to within 


less than a point of their May 21 bot- 
tom. If this latter level (22.14) is 
penetrated, still lower prices can be 
looked for, though another debacle 
such as that of mid-May appears al- 
most out of the question unless the 
Allies suffer a series of crushing de- 
feats or Italy enters the war on the 
side of Germany. Even under such 


circumstances, the decline would 
probably be orderly. 
And there is, of course, no cer- 


tainty that such a decline will take 
place at all. There are a number of 
considerations justifying the conclu- 
sion that recent prices have reached 
or closely approached the ultimate 
bottom to be registered on the move. 
One which has no place in a discus- 
sion of technical market phenomena 
but is nevertheless worthy of serious 
attention is the exceedingly low pre- 
vailing level of equity values in rela- 
tion to current and prospective cor- 
porate earnings. Another is the ab- 
sence of selling pressure during the 
past week; this was particularly no- 
ticeable May 28 and June 5, when 
prices showed marked recessions but 
trading volume remained far below 
recent peaks. Finally, the action of 
prices alone, disregarding volume, has 
indicated a greater ability to absorb 
bad news than was present in mid- 
May.—Written June 5; Allan F. 
Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


The Financial World 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre 
taries who wish to increase their speed 


Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need office and industry. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
To provide livability and comfort econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


ACCOMPLISH MORE IN LESS TIME 


Folder describing the new low priced in- 
tercommunicating system for office, fac- 
tory and home. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


AN ALL EXPENSE DUDE RANCH 
VACATION 
On a Ranch in the Rockies near Glacier 
National Park. Gives locations, rates, etc. 
A trip of thrills and yet inexpensive. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts abcut 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. For home owners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 
Enjoy cooled, dry, fresh clean air on hot, 
humid days and night. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKE A LIVING AS A 

LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


24-page informative as on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


PATTY PERFECT 


Attractive booklet which answers. the 
question: “‘What are the Qualifications 
of a Good Secretary?’ Please write on 
business letterhead. 


ANALYSES OF 18 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying com- 


mon stocks, and statistics on 1,000 stocks. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


and accuracy. 
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National Bond & Investment Company 


Symington-Gould Corporation 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 50 Earnings and Price Range (NBI) 


Incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as the out- 40 DO 1 
PRICE RANGE | 


growth of a specialized financing and dis- 30 
EARNED PER SHARE $4 


count business organized in 1908. Office: 20 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 10 


1939): Preferred, 1,056; common, 1,800. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....*$8,250,000 
60,000 shs 1932 °33 “35 "36 °38 1939 

Common stock (no par)......... 612,600 shs 


“Represented by long term notes payable. Callable at $103 per share through 
September 30, 1940, and at $101.50 thereafter. 

Business: Purchases from automobile dealers, notes and 
other evidences of indebtedness arising from the sale of new 
and used motor vehicles; also finances wholesale purchases. 
In 1938 entered the small loan field. 

Management: Experienced and able. 

Financial Position: Because of the nature of the business, 
assets other than cash consist mainly of short term receiv- 
ables. As of December 31, 1939, cash totaled $7.9 million. Book 
value of common stock, $17.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred dividends since 
issuance. Common distributions in every year since 1928; 
while long term notes are outstanding no cash dividends are 
permitted if annual net drops below $2 million. 

Outlook: Chief earnings factor is average volume of funds 
employed; this depends on general business conditions. Small 
loan business may become source of additional income with 
further expansion. 

Comment: The preferred’s chief —_ is for a steady in- 
come, while the return on the common is rather erratic. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’ 
Qu. ended: 


Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Distee Price Range 
T.. T.. Teo $0.32 2% 


$0.46 $1.28 2.45 0.50 f...... esses 
$0.63 $1.62 1.32 0.97 34.07 1.61 37%—30% 
0.80 1.58 1.30 0.43 $3.75 1.80 33%—13 
0.53 0.29 0.33 D0.08 1.07 0.96 19 —10% 
0.27 0.38 van 0.14 1.31 1.30 17%—10% 
0.60 $0.25 §19 —16 


*Based on present capitalization. tNot \ mene tAfter surtax; quarterly earn- 
ings are before this tax. §To June 5, 1940 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 _Forings and Price Range (RKO) 


Incorporated: 1928, Maryland. Main office: 20 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York Cor- 15 


City. 
porate office: First National Bank Building, 10 
Baltimore, Maryland. Annual _ meeting: 5 
y April, at Baltimore. ie) 


Second Wednesday in 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

*Preferred 6% conv. 
128,170 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)....... 2,753.200 shs 


1932 ‘34 "35 “36 ‘38 1939 


*Convertible into 8 common for 3s years 
until April 11, 1947. 


Business: A completely integrated enterprise engaged 
through subsidiaries in production and distribution of motion 
pictures and operation of a chain of about 90 motion picture 
and vaudeville theatres in U. S. and Canada. 

Management: Affiliated with New York banking groups. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $5.5 million; cash, $7.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of old stock, no significance. 

Dividend Record: Has never paid a dividend and payments 
appear unlikely until company is reorganized. 

Outlook: Discharge from receivership and improved domes- 
tic operations are favorable factors. However, unsettled world 
conditions and general industry problems tend to restrict 
earnings prospects. 

Comment: Although recent reorganization has improved the 
status of the junior shares, they continue in a speculative 
position. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Net Income D$4,384,064 D$310,575 $684,733 $2,485,911 $1,821,166 $18,604 D$228,608 .... 
Price Range: 
5% 4% 


6 10 10 5 
1 1% 1% on 


*Earnings per share not computed because net income is given before accrued 
interest requirements ard subsidiary preferred dividends. ¢To June 5, 1940. 


2% 
1% 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 otomings and Price Range (SYG) 
Incorporated: 1936, New York. as a merger 20 


of Symington Corporation (organized 1903) 15 

and Gould Coupler Corporation (organized 10 

1890). Office: Baltimore Trust Building, 3 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders ~ $2 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


1932 ‘33 “35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


(March 15, 1938): 5,844. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
*Common stock ($1 


*Excludes 271,935 shares. reserved for 
exercise of warrants. Latter entitle holder 
to purchase % share of common at $5 per share prior to October 1, 1941. 

Business: Manufactures journal boxes, “Farflow” draft-gear 
attachments, yokes, couplers, center bearings and sundry de- 
vices for railway cars and locomotives. Also produces malleable 
iron castings for railroad equipment and for other purposes. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital Janu- 
ary 31, 1940, $2.2 million; cash, $314,555. Working capital 
ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, $7.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: No common payments by predecessors 
since 1924. On present shares, initial dividend paid 1937. 
None since January, 1938. 

Outlook: Since satisfactory profits depend upon a substantial 
demand for railroad equipment, changes in the outlook for 
railroad profits continue to be the most important single 
earnings determinant. 

Comment: The shares represent the risks inherent in this 
“prince or pauper” industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Fiscal Calendar Year’s 
Year’s Divi- Price Range 
> panes: Apr. ” July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Total dends (Ex-War.) 
$0.62 $0.49 $0.28 1938. DSO. 10 $1.29 1937.. $0.60 17%— 4% 
i938. D0.31 D0.22 D0.14 1939.. D0.04 D0.68 1938.. 0.25 8%— 
1939.... D0.03 0.01 0.12 1940.. 0.69 0.80 1939.. None 9%— 3 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. Fiscal year now ends 
December 31; Ist quarter 1940 profits 62 cents per share. Not available. ftTo June 
5, 1940 


Truscon Steel Company 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 soe ornings and Price Range (TUX) 
Incorporated: 1903, Michigan, as Trussed 40 


Concrete Steel Company. Present title 30 
adopted 1918. Office: Youngstown, Ohio. 20 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. . co 


Capitalization: Funded debt......$4,000,000 EARNED PER SHARE 


— stock 7% cum. ($100 5 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


ar) shs 
stock ($10° par). 765,806 shs 


*Callable at 110. Republic Steel owns 


all the company’s bonds, 98.5% of the 
preferred stock and 97% of the common. 


Business: The largest mid-western steel fabricator, with 
annual productive capacity of about 300,000 tons. Products are 
used for construction purposes in widely diversified fields. 
Plants are located in Youngstown, Cleveland and Canton, Ohio, 
Detroit and Los Angeles; subsidiaries have plants at Walker- 
ville, Ont., and Kawasaki, Japan. 

Management: Includes officers of Republic Steel. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $6.8 million; cash, $582,181. Working capital ratio: 
4.7-to-1. Book value of common, $8.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good before the depression. Common 
dividends were paid in every year from 1910 to 1931; none 
since. Preferred arrears June 1, 1940, $37.75 per share. 

Outlook: Company has been active in the field of pre- 
fabricated houses, but industrial and highway construction 
contributes more importantly to both volume and profits. 

Comment: Extreme minority position of both equities in- 
volves sizeable risks for holders of these issues. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


o. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.26 D$0.42 D$0.34 D$0.45 D$1.47 12%— 2 
D0.27 D0.04 D0.18 D0.33 D0.77 9%— 3% 
D0.28 D0.1 D0.26 D0.77 8%— 8 
D0.16 0.43 0 D0.11 *0.42 28 —7 
D0.14 0. 0.2 D0.05 *0. 26%— 7 
D0.59 D0.34 44 Nil D1.37 15%— 5% 
D0.05 0.11 0.1 0.20 0.42 14%— 6 
DO0.09 eee eve sae owe T10%— 8% 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. To June 5, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 


available evidence at the present time 
indicates that the next 60 or 90 days 
will see some 6,000 automotive tool- 
inakers free to begin work on aircraft 
engine parts. By then orders for the 
1941 models will be completed. In 
the meantime, the Government re- 
serves the right of priority on orders. 

Distribution of orders is the next 
problem. The manufacturers will 
probably be told what to produce and 
how much to produce. If this comes 
about, Wright, Pratt & Whitney and 
Allison (subsidiary of General Mo- 
tors) will be ordered to concentrate 
on engines of 1,000 horsepower and 
over for combat ships while other 
manufacturers such as Continental, 
Kinner, Lycoming, Menasco and 
Ranger may concentrate on the lighter 
engines for private and trainer planes. 

In the air-cooled engine field, 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney are the 
dominant units. The latter has an 
edge on Navy business while the 
former dominates in the transport 
division. Both split Army business. 
But recently, Allison has developed 
into a strong competitor. This com- 


pany’s liquid-cooled engine permits 


building on the “in-line” principle 
thereby bringing about a material re- 
duction in wind resistance. This fac- 
tor and the increased speed of fight- 
ing planes accounts for the Army’s 
interest in the unit. There is still an- 
other point in connection with these 
engines that may be highly signifi- 
cant. Liquid-cooled engines do not 
require the precision manufacture 
necessary in air-cooled engines. The 
degree of tolerance in the latter is 
not essential in the liquid-cooled unit 
and this infers that it can more readily 
be placed into mass production in the 
automotive plants. Under the circum- 
stances, the Detroit factories could 
feed parts and in some cases even 
engines almost as rapidly as needed 
with a minimum of change. 

Thus it would appear that the re- 
quirements of the national defense 
program in relation to the present 
productive capacity of the airplane en- 
gine field warrant some fear of a 
“bottleneck.” But the evidence seems 
to indicate that any such threat will 
be largely or entirely eliminated as 
soon as actual orders are placed. 
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Take prompt advantage 
of this opportunity 
for better income 


A new situation has developed as the result of the 
Allied reverse in Flanders and the intensification of 
the German attack on France. Losing all sense of 
proportion, investors tossed securities into the mar- 
ket without discrimination. 


However, this selling, which brought quoted values 
of many securities down deep into the bargain sector, 
has created genuine opportunities for establishing 
portfolios on a basis promising capital enhancement 
or recovery, or an unusual rate of income. 


These opportunities will pass quickly. Take time 
by the forelock and put your list of securities in line 
with the recovery prospect. Do as other alert in- 
vestors do—register your portfolio with the 
Financial World Research Bureau for continuing 
supervision. This will quickly establish your hold- 


ings on a basis keyed to 


the investment prospect, The Service 
and keep them there. ness 

‘ie The Financial World Research Bu- 
The service is personal. There reau achieves the ideal of investment 
are no printed bulletins or supervision. Following its time tested 
group advices. The supervi- | Procedure the Bureau: 


s10N 1S entirely through cor- (a) prepares a _definite program based on 


respondence, and consulta- your objectives and resources, looking 
tion by mail, wire or in increased in- 
person. (b) analyzes the portfolio already estab- 
The annual fee is small; one- — ; 

fourth of one per cent of the "om it so 98 to, bring it 


market value at the time you investment prospects, and in accord with 


your program; 
enroll. The minimum fee is . ; 
(d) advises you, if your resources are en- 


$125 a year. It applies to port- tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
folios valued between $10,000 (e) a instantly when each new ste 
and $50,000. in your program is necessary; , 


Mail your list of securities Sadan accurate sranscript of your 
with your registration fee to- investment position; 

day and cut your investment (g) furnishes monthly comment on your 
worries at once. Or use the a oa 
coupon. 


OL IP AND MAIL TODAY any investment problem. 


Please explain (without FINA NC IAL WORLD 


obligation to me) how 


your personal supervisory a E S E AR S H BU R E AU 


service will aid me in re- 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
foundations for market Objective: 


profits and better income. . 


securities and their cost. (or) Both | 
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Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ALG) a soharnings and Price Range (EGP) 
2 [NEW YORK CURBEXCHANGE _| 
20 SEW YORK Incorporated: 1916, Ohio, as consolidation of 
Data revised to June 5, 1940 15 two companies, established 1843 and 1880. 30 aoa ae ; 
10 RANGE Office: Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: 2 
Incorporated: 1909, New Jersey. Office: 5 Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- C0 = i) 
— 0 holders 31, 1937): Preferred, 171; 0 
econ uesday in April. umber of stock- common, 4,825. m 
+Preferred stock 6% cum. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 5,489 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1.084.255 shs 1932 "33 1939 Common stock ($10 par)........ 894,076 shs 1932 ‘36 '37 1939 


Business: Manufactures a de luxe line of aluminum cooking 
utensils advertised under the “Mirro” trade name. Also makes 
medium and light weight lines under the trade names “Viko,” 
“Comet,” “Sturdy” and “Dixie Queen.” Company is also one 
of the largest producers of electric percolators, aluminum 
novelties and toy aluminum cooking and tea sets. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $9.6 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$4.8 million. Working capital ratio: 10.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $13.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Varying payments made in each 
year since 1910; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Operations are basically related to the changing 
levels of public purchasing power. Indications are, how- 
ever, that results will continue to avoid severe year-to-year 
fluctuations. 

Comment: Specialty status tends to restrict marketability, 
but statistical position is strong. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned rer share...... $0.50 $0.83 $1.24 $1.53 $0.66 $1.04 Cains 
Dividends paid ....... 0.40 0.50 1.05 1.15 0.75 1.00 *$0.20 


Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
h 


11% 16% 18% 17% 16% 17% *18 
S 958 15 1 14 14 *16% 


Consolidated Biscuit Company 


eS Earnings and Price Range (CBS) 


20 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


PRICE RANGE | } 


EARNED PES SHARE 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 


Incorporated: 1920, Illinois, as Davidson 10 
Biscuit Co., name changed to present title 5 
on March 17th, 1936. Office: 1465 West 0 
37th Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 

Second Tuesday in March. Number of 


*Bank loan. 7Callable at $105 per share. 


Business: Largest domestic zinc producer and a _ leading 
producer and fabricator of lead. Some silver is also mined. 
Most of the zine is sold in the form of slab zinc and concen- 
trates. Lead fabricating division, which provides major por- 
tion of earnings, produces paint pigments, plumbers’ metal 
goods, solder and insulating materials. Ore reserves are ample. 

Management: Satisfactory; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $7 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $13.89 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1922; omitted 
1928 and 1931-35. 

Outlook: Profits are determined more by sales volume than 
by prices, though necessity of carrying large lead stocks 
sometimes causes inventory adjustments. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks common to non-ferrous 
metal equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dac. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D0.21 None 73%— 3 
$0.12 $0.50 0.62 None 3% 
0.36 0.38 0.74 $0.60 23%4— 8 
0.69 DO0.29 0.40 0.40 27%— 8% 
D0.68 0.10 D0.58 0.10 75% 
0.38 0.89 1.27 0.20 14%— 7 


*Not available. +Parent company only; consolidated earnings not reported. tCincin- 
aati Stock Exchange prices; N. Y. Curb thereafter. §To June 5, 1940. 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company 


stockholders (Sept. 1, 1938): 2,423. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ $607,000 0 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 323,000 shs 


Business: Makes and sells crackers, cookies and other baked 
goods and candy, which are distributed at wholesale. In 1936, 
acquired the assets of Hampton Cracker Co. (Ky.) and “Thin- 
shell” Products, Inc. (Ill.), in exchange for its capital stock. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $848,239; cash, $447,317. Working capital ratio: 6.6- 
to-1. Book value of common, $3.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend paid in December, 1935. 
Irregular payments since. 

Outlook: Earnings over the longer term will depend upon 
the management’s ability to increase sales of the profitable 
specialty baked goods, and upon the trend of raw material 
costs. 

Comment: The stock occupies a more speculative position 
than that of the equities of larger companies in its group be- 
cause of more erratic earnings record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years Divi- Price Range 
Qu. Ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Total dends (N. Y. Curb) 
1934 1$0.62 None *.......... 
1937 D$0.20 $0.04 $0.09 $0.36 6.29 0.40 1l — 2% 
1938 0.28 0.27 0.32 0.01 0.88 0.60 75%— 3% 
1939 0.15 0.04 D0.02 0.24 0.41 0.30 8%— 3 


*Not available. ¢Based on present capitalization, computed from combined net 
income of Davidson Biscuit Cc. and Hampton Cracker Co. fTo June 5, 1940. 


9sEamnings and Price Range (EMR) 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: Missouri, 1890. Office: 1824 15 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 10 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Third Tuesday in November. Num- 5 ToJune2 | 
ber of stockholders (approximate): Preferred, 


0 Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 $2 
400; common, 1,200. 


EARNEO PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt ......... tNone 0 


*Preferred stock, 7% cum. $1 
8.831 shs §2 
7Common stock ($4 par)........387.770 shs 


*Callable at 115. 75,000 shares are 
also reserved for the president, issuable 
15,000 shares annually, at prices increasing from $5 per share in 1940 to $7 in fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1944. tNew plant under construction is to be financed 
by mortgage. 


CEFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 "34 °35 ‘36 “38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures electric motors, fans and arc weld- 
ers. Plant is located in St. Louis, Mo. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $1.8 million; cash, $90,787. Working capital ratio: 
8.7-to-1. Book value, $5.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1920-1932; 
none in 1933 or 1935; total arrears of $31.50 cleared in 1937. 
Common payments every year 1901-1930, except 1922. None 
since 1930. 

Outlook: Earnings tend to follow the cyclical changes in 
general purchasing power, as products are widely used as 
parts of household, farm and office appliances. Also affected 
to some extent by conditions in the construction industry. 
Competition is keen. 

Comment: Common is a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended Sept. 30: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share........ *D$0.28 *$1.47 $0.31 D$0.46 D$0.11 ake 
+Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 


High ..... 


*Adjusted for 20-for-1 split in May, 1937. Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange in April, 
1940. tTo June 5, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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medium and discusses the method of 
operation employed. Of the latter, 
specific instances are plentiful. And 
they are presented in such a manner 
that they should clarify whatever 
doubts may exist regarding what is, 
in effect, the nation’s biggest and 


broadest securities market. High 
points of the book include the outline 
of a typical transaction, an investiga- 
tion of the relevancy of Federal regu- 
lation, a good distinction between 
broker and dealer function, and an 
analysis of the principal types of se- 
curities traded in this market. 

“The Over-the-Counter Securities 
Market” seems to accomplish what it 
set out to do—‘“narrow an existing 
gap in the bookshelf of finance.” 

* 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHuop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


Continued from page 4) 


fense appropriations, if fulfilled, 
would modify the deficit prospects to 
some extent. But it appears unlikely 
that the new move for retrenchment 
in non-military fields will result in 
savings as large as $500 million, 
which Senator Byrd announced as his 
goal. 

Balancing all probable factors, a 
cash deficit of not less than $2 billion 
for the last half of the 1940 calendar 
year seems likely, and a total of close 
to $2.5 billion would not be surpris- 
ing. The lower figure would surpass 
any six-month period with the excep- 
tion of the first and second halves of 
1936. In June of that year, $1.7 
billion soldiers’ bonus bonds were is- 
sued, most of which were cashed be- 
fore the end of 1936. Because of that 
special factor, it was believed that 
Federal cash outlays had established 
an all-time high in the last half of 
1936. 

The $8 billion expenditures of the 
1936 and 1937 fiscal years were ex- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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INTELLIGENT INVESTORS NEED 


The Newest Factograph Manual 
For Guidance, NOW! 


JUST OUT!... 


In answer to scores of anxious inquiries, our new BOOK OF 


NEW BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to May |, 1940, is just of 
STOCK FACTO- the press. This book includes reprints of all the Factographs 
GRAPHS appearing in Financial World between September 14th, 1938, 


and May Ist, 1940. Place your order now—we can mail your 
copy without delay. 1650 Regular and Condensed Factographs with complete 
index, in this new book, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) "Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules,’ by Louis Guenther; (2) 1!0-Year Dividend 

Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939 inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industria! 


Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HALF There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
PRICE half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for | year's subscription (new or 
OFFERS renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 


graph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next 
four consecutive Factograph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to 18 
months; these four manuals, bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40— 
offer saves you $7.90. FREE! A copy of "What the Figures Mean" (price alone 
ering sent free with every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before 
uly Ist. 


Other Books For Investors 


"STOCK MOVE- (1930 revised) by Frederic Drew Bond, author of ‘Success in 
MENTS AND Security Operations." Practical knowledge of the factors that 
SPECULATION" alternately enhance and depress stock prices. “Best book yet 


written on stock speculation," said N. Y. Times Annalist. Of 
special interest: Floating Supply, Why Market Moves, Market Control, Swings of 
the Market, Speculative Tactics, and Psychology of Speculation. 211 pages, $2.50. 


“THE STOCK (1922) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The first authoritative analysis 
MARKET of its forecast value, based on Charles H. Dow's theory of the 
BAROMETER" price movement. Includes also some practical advice on the 


Stock Market. 273 pages, $2.50. (Good used copy, $2.00). 
We also suggest Robert Rhea's "The Dow Theory" (1932), $3.50. 


“TICKER 
TECHNIQUE" 


(1935) by Orline D. Foster, author of “Profits from the Stock 
Market'’ ($3.00) and “Realizing Security Profits,"" a complete 
course on the Stock Market, out of print ($12.00). Latest study 
of tape reading published. A wealth of market pointers boiled down into few 
words. Explains technical market action and signals of the ticker tape to watch 
for and author's interpretation of those signals. Issued in DeLuxe loose-leaf form. 
112 pages. This book was privately printed in a very limited edition—supply nearly 


exhausted. $5.00. 

WEEKLY PRICE 50 charts (8!/. x II inches) charting daily high, low, close 
CHARTS OF and sales from Jan. I, 1940, up to date—$5.00; 100 DAILY 
50 ACTIVE CHARTS-—$8.50. (Ask for list of stocks charted and samples 
STOCKS of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 


Portfolio for $8.50.) Ask also about “STOCK PICTURE" with 
800 Charts of Monthly High and Low Prices from July |, 1932, to May |, 1940 
$10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


PERSONAL TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds 
RECORD BOOK bousht, held or sold, dividends, other income, tax deductions 

inventory of assets, etc. you need "MI-REFERENCE" looseleaf 
binder with ruled form (100 sheets, 5!'/> x 8!/> inches) for every purpose—$4.50, 
postpaid: or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets for $8.50. (If in doubt ask for 
sample ruled forms from “MI-REFERENCE" and other Personal Record Books free 


on request.) 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 
FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 
WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 


hold 52 issues) for $3.95, if ordered before July !0th. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. (Consolidated) 
ial Earnings and Price Range (CBM) 


160 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to June 5, 1940 120 =] 
80 PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1880, New York. Office: 17 40 
State Street, New York. Annual meeting: te) 


First Thursday in May. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 *36 ‘37 “38 1939 


Business: Manufactures petroleum jellies, distributed under 
the trade-mark “Vaseline.” Also manufactures camphor ice, 
eucalyptol and mentholated petreleum jellies, hair tonic, oxide 
of zinc ointment, and pomade, all of which are sold under the 
“Vaseline” name. Products are distributed by Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet in the United States and Canada. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $3.4 million; cash $719,861; marketable securi- 
ties, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 7.1-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $38.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal and consistent. Payments made 
at varying rates in every year since 1900. Present rate of $4 
plus extras established in 1927. 

Outlook: Company’s products are well established; but be- 
cause of competitive conditions any major expansion of earn- 
ings appears improbable. 

Comment: The excellent record entitles the capital stock to 
a high investment rating as a stable income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share..... $7.37 $5.12 $5.75 $7.46 $6.73 $65. eee 

Dividends paid ...... 6.50 11.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.00 *$1.50 
Price Range: 

129 150 157 124% 123 128 130 *117 

71 133% 115 105 95% 97 *95 


*To June 5, 1940. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 
incorporated: 1892, Ohio, as Cleveland Gen- ° 
eral Electric Company; present title adopted 60 a 
in 1894. Office: 75 Public Square, Cleve- 40 moni 
land, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wed- 20 9 f) 
nesday in March. re) 
Capitalization: Funded debt.....$40,000,000 
*Preferred stock ($4.50 cum. 


+Common stock (no par)....... 2,324,564 shs 


*Callable at 107. ¢North American Com- 
pany owns 80% of outstanding stock. 


earnings and Price Range (CVX) 


NEW _ YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Business: Supplies electric light and power to Cleveland 
and 132 adjoining communities. The territory served extends 


approximately 100 miles along Lake Erie and contains a’ 


population of about 1.3 million persons. Furnishes steam for 
heating purposes to the business district of Cleveland. 

Management: Controlled by North American Company. 

Financial Position: Strong for this type of enterprise. Net 
working capital December 31, 1939, $6.7 million; cash, $3.2 
million. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $23.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Common 
dividends every year since 1902. Present rate, $2 per annum 
plus extras. 

Outlook: The cyclical changes in the rate of activity of the 
automotive, steel and allied industries are the principal gen- 
eral business variants. 

Comment: Preferred enjoys a high investment rating. Com- 
mon is a minority issue, considered primarily for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
1932 $2.49 $2. 24 04 $1.60 35 — 


oerecccceseseccs 2. 44 $2. $2. 19 
BOBS. ..cccccccccccce 1.7 1.68 1.7 1.5 1.50 37 —20% 
1.61 1.59 1.57 1.71 2.00 37 —21% 
Se 1.69 1.71 1.92 2.31 2.50 50%—20 
2.38 2.56 2.50 2.48 2.25 52%—41 
2.58 2.66 2.71 2.56 2.25 48%—30% 
1938.......... 2.42 2.36 2.31 2.44 2.25 391%4—30% 
2.52 2.63 2.75 2.66 2.25 444%4—34% 
2.62 *0.50 *48%—30 


To June 5, 1940. 
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Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt. & Power Co. of Baltimore 
and Price (CGB) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 
Incorporated: 1906, Maryland, as a consoli- 
dation of two long established companies. 00 
Office: Lexington Building, Baltimore, Mary- 60 
land. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 40 
March. Number of stockholders (December 20 
31, 1939): Preferred, 6,900; common, 14,252. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.....$70,171,000 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 
222,921 shs 


a 
Common stock (no par).... sen 167,397 shs 


*Callable at $115 per share to July 1, 
1944, when call price becomes $114. 
Business: Distributes gas, electric light and power to Balti- 
more and surrounding territory; steam is also supplied to 
the central business district of that city. Supplies electricity 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad for electrified train operation. 
Total operating revenues in 1939 were derived: 73% from 
electricity, 25% from gas and 2% from steam heat. 
Management: Among the best in the utility industry. 
Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $10.5 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value (common), $43.73 a share. 
Dividend Record: Regular common dividends since 1910. 
Outlook: Total obligations are relatively heavy in relation 
to the common stock, but the rate of fixed charges is low 
and company will have available upon completion of present 
construction, an adequate supply of low-cost power for future 
growth. 
Comment: The preferred is a high grade investment issue; 
common is one of the strongest operating company equities. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


NEW YORK CURS EXCHANGE 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept 30 Total Dividends Renee 
$1.05 $0.73 $3.60 70 

1.11 0.94 0.95 0.91 3.91 3.60 =3 
1.21 1.03 0.74 1.06 4.04 3.60 684%4—48% 
1.27 1.05 0.86 1.23 4.41 3.60 0 —53 
1.37 1.15 0.83 1.17 4.52 8.60 94%4—84 
1.35 1.24 0.91 1.13 4.63 3.60 94%4—6 
1,18 0.93 0.72 1.23 4.06 3.60 73%—55% 
1 1.16 1.02 1.47 4.94 3. 84 —71 
1.41 i *180 *8355—67% 


*To June 5, 1940. 


Standard Oil Company, Inc. in Kentucky 
: Earnings and Price Range (SKY) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to June 5, 1940 20 
Incorporated: 1886, Kentucky, as part of 4 
5 


the Standard Oil of New Jersey group. Re- 
fining abandoned in 1931. Office: 426 West 
Bloom Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. An- 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


nual meeting: Third Thursday in March. TARNED PER GHARE $3 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939) : . 
16, 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 1932 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36°37 ‘38 1939 


Non 
Capital stock ($10 par).......2, 604,796 she 


Business: The leading petroleum marketing organization in 
the Southeast; territory includes Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Florida. Gasoline is sold under “Crown Extra” 
trademark. Also sells tires, tubes, batteries and auto acces- 
sories. System comprises 1,743 service stations, most of which 
are leased to independent operators. Oil supplies are pur- 
chased largely from Standard Oil (N. J.) and latter’s subsidiary, 
Standard Oil of Louisiana. 

Management: Capable; long associated with ‘company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $13.6 million; cash, $2.5 million; marketable securities 
(cost), $6.5 million. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $13.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments since 1913. 
Present annual rate, $1, plus extras. 

Outlook: Since unit sales volume is fairly steady, earnings 
depend primarily on the spread between tank car and whole- 
sale prices, which is determined by competitive conditions. 
Narrowing of this margin has caused a decline in earnings 
over the past fifteen years. 

Comment: Stock is essentially an income issue. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1926 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share...... $1.00 $0.84 $1.61 $1.45 $1.58 esse 

1.25 1.35 1.50 1.25 1.30 *$0.25 
Price Range: 

High .... 28% 28% 21% 18% 20% *20% 

11% 17% 14% 15 *16% 


*To June 5, 1940. 
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Concluded from page 29 
ceeded in the 1939 fiscal year, and 
will again be exceeded in the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1940. How- 
ever, the Federal cash deficit, al- 
though high in the 1939 fiscal year, 
did not equal either the first or the 
second half of the calendar year 1936. 
New taxes, notably social security 
payments, beginning in 1937, more 
than counterbalanced the high rate of 
spending (which was tapered off in 
1936-1937 but resumed in 1938). 

In considering the effect of Federal 
spending upon the nation’s business, 
the other side of the ledger must also 
be taken into account. If the indicated 
rapid expansion of expenditures were 
to be accompanied by a sharp increase 
in taxes, the “contribution to purchas- 
ing power” might be negligible and 
the net result could conceivably be 
more deflationary than otherwise. In 
this connection it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that the effects of the proposed 
10 per cent “supertax,” if enacted, 
would be delayed for about nine 
months, at least in respect to taxes 
on incomes. 

Considering that this is an election 
year, surprisingly strong sentiment 
has developed in Congress in favor 
of the 10 per cent horizontal tax in- 
crease, and there is some support for 
a basic tax revision, including a dras- 
tic lowering of exemptions. The 
former may have a fair chance of en- 
actment at this session; if the latter 
is to be undertaken, it will probably 
require a special session later in the 
year, and postponement of general tax 
revision until 1941 appears much 
more likely. 

Thus, the offset of higher taxes is 
not likely to be operative in 1940. 
The longer term results of an in- 
crease in the rate of Federal expendi- 
tures to an indicated high of $10 bil- 
lion or more in the 1940-1941 fiscal 
year will depend upon Congressional 
action on taxes, as well as other politi- 
cal and economic influences which 
are not readily predictable at this 
time. But for the intermediate term 
future, the accelerated outpouring 
of Federal funds is bound to exert 
an important stimulus in many 
industries. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


F ifty-eight round trips to the moon 
and back, or one trip to the planet 
Venus! According to American Air- 
lines, that is the estimated distance 
which will be flown by its Flagships 
during 1940. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
Adams Express ....... 
Aetna Casualty & Surety....... $1 Q 
Alabama Gt. Southern R.R..... ae 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel....... 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... $1. 30 Q 
Allied Laboratories ..........2: Q 
Aluminum Goods Mfg......... 20e .. 
Can TH $1.75 Q 
Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. A..... 68%e Q 
Am. Crystal Sugar............ 23e .. 
Am. Co. A & B....lic Q 
De S% pl. Q 
Do 5% Q 
Amer. Hawaiian 8.S..........2 se Q 
Amer. Safety Razor........... .. 
Smelting & Ref........50e .. 
cua 75 Q 
Amer. Tobacco Co, 6% pf....$1.50 Q 
Am. Water Works & E. pf...$1.50 Q 
Appalach. Elec. Pwr. $7 pf...$1. 75 Q 
Armour & Company (Del.) pf.$1.75 Q 
Arnold Constable ........... 12%e .. 
Atch. Top. & S. F. R.R. pf..$2.50 
Badger Paper Mills...........50¢ 
Basic Dolomite, Inc.........124ec 
Bastian Blessing ............. 40c .. 
Ste... 
Beatrice Creamery ........... 25e Q 
Bellows & Co., Inc. A........20¢ Q 
Beneficial Ind. Loan.......... .. 
Do pf. 624ee Q 
Black & Decker Mfg.......... 25e Q 
Q 
Q 
Bristol Brass 
Brown & Sharpe M ae Q 
Q 
Calhoun Mills 
Canadian Celanese Se .. 
Capital Transit Co............ 23 
Chambersburg Engineering ....25¢ .. 


Chamberlin M. Weather Strip..10c .. 
Cin. N. Orleans Tex. & P. R.R.$3 2: 


Chie. & $1 Q 
Chic. $3 pf....73e @ 
Do $2.50 pf.. Q 
Chicago Towel $1.50 .. 
City & Sub. Homes 
Clark Controller 
Clorox Chem. ..... 75e Q 
Columbia Baking ........ ee 
Commercial Credit 
Compo Shoe Machinery........ 25e Q 
Creameries of Am.......... 12%c Q 
Deisel-Wammer-Gilbert ....37%c Q 
Devoe & Raynolds 7% pf....$1.75 Q 
Dominican Found. & Stl 25c¢ Q 
Dom Glass .. Ss Q 
Draper Corp. 
Duke Power Q 
Eddy Paper . i 
Filenes Sons (Wm.).......... 25e .. 
Nat'l Stored... 62%c Q 
.. 
$1.12% Q 
Foster Kleiser pf. A...... Q 
Gen. Amer. Transportation...$1.25 .. 
General l@e .. 
$1.50 Q 
Gas & Elec. $5 pr. 
Gen. Water, Gas & El........20¢ 
15e .. 
Greyhound Corp. 25e 
Helme (Geo. W.) Co........ $1.25 Q 
Hercules Motors .............. 
Powde? 60c .. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper........ 25e . 
Hubbell (Harvey) ........... 40c¢ Q 
Hygrade Sylvania .......... 62%ec .. 
Indiana Gen. Service 6% pf..$1.50 Q 
Indiana Michigan Elec. 6% 
50 Q 
Do $1.75 Q 
Int. Nickel $1.75 Q 
Iowa Pub. a $1.75 Q 
$1.50 Q 
DO $1.62% Q 
30c .. 
Island 50c .. 
Q 
“Water Supply Co..... Q 


Pay 
able 
June 26 
July 1 
July 1 
June 2 
June 28 
July 1 
June 2u 
July 20 
July 1 
Oct. 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 29 


June 29 
Aug. 31 
July 31 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 27 
Aug. 1 
July 1 
June 25 
June 15 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 15 
June 29 
June 29 
June 28 
June 28 
July 1 
July 1 
June 15 
June 10 
July 1 
July 1 
May 31 
June 29 
June 29 
July 1 
July 1 
June 20 
July 

July 25 
June 14 
June 20 
June 26 
June 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 20 
June 

June 14 
June 25 
July 

June 29 
June 15 
June 29 
June 25 
July 

June 15 
July 2 
July 

July 1 
July 1 
June 29 
July 1 
July 25 
July 

June 29 
June 20 
July 

June 29 
July 20 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 15 
July 1 
July 1 
June 10 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 25 
July 1 
June 20 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 10 
July 1 
July 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 1 
July 1 
July 1 
June 29 
June 29 


May 


June 


13 


Sonotone Corp. 
So. pf. 


pf. 
So. ‘Pawo Rico Sugar 
Do pf. 


Pe- Pay- 
Compeny Rate riod able 
Jersey Cent. P. & L. 542% 
$1.50 Q July 1 
Company Rate riod able 
Do 7% pf. A... $175 Q June 1 
Kansas El. Power 7% pt $175 Q July 1 
Do pf........ $1.50 Q@ July 1 
Koppers Co. pf..............$1.50 Q July 1 
Lambert Co. ..... Si%ee Q July 1 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries B 1 June 24 
....0e Q June 24 
5 Q July 15 
Locke Steel Chain.... We Q June 25 
‘ie Q June 29 
Marine-Midland ........ July 1 
Merrimac Hat ........ 2 June 1 
May 
Milwaukee Gas Light 7% 
Monongaheis W. Penn. Pub 
Mocre Drop Forge A........£1.°0 Q June 10 
Morris & Essex R.R........ $1.75 .. July 1 
Muskegon Piston Ring........ Zhe June 24 
Nat’! Cylinder Gas........... 20c .. June 21 
12%e .. June 29 
$1.50 Q Aug. 1 
National Steel Car, Ltd....... We Q July 15 
@ July 1 
lve Q July 1 
North Amer. Aviation.........50¢ .. July 1 
North American Co............30e Q July 1 
Do 6% pf. ... Te Q July 1 
Do 5%% pf a Q July 1 
Nova Scotia Lt. & Pr., Ltd..$1.50 Q July e1 
24 
Ohio Pub. Service 7% pf.. 1 
Ohla Nat. Gas Co...... » 29 
Ottawa Lt. Ht. & Pr... y 1 
T5e .. 29 
Penna Edison $5 pf..... 5 y } 
70e Q July 1 
Penna. Glass Sand pf........ $1.75 Q July 1 
Penna. Water & Gas.......... $1 Q July 1 
$1.25 Q July 1 
.. July 1 
Petroleum Co. Am.............35¢ .. June 28 
Phila. El. Power 8% pf....... We Q July 1 
Pitts. Metallurgical ........... .. June 14 
Pond Creek Pocahontas....... 3 
Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd....30e .. June 29 
Pratt & Lambert.............! -- July 1 
Reading Co. 2nd pf...........! Q July ll 
Reliance Mfg. ..... 
7 Q July 1 
Remington .. July 1 
Rens. & Saratoga R.R......... $4 S July 1 
Rubenstein (H.) ............25e Q July 1 
$1.25 July 1 
Savannah Gas pf............ 43%e June 1 
Schenley Distillers ee $1.37% July 1 
Scranton Elec. pf July 1 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
0 


©: 220: OO: ©: LO: Leee: 


July 
Southland Royalty ............ June 2 
Springfield G. & El. $7 pf...$1.75 1 
$1.25 July 1 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons.. June 15 
Standard Brands ........ ..-10e July 1 
Stedman Bros., Ltd........... : July 2 
Timken-Detroit Axle .......... June 20 
Twentieth Century-Fox pf....37%4c June 29 
Union Carbide & C........... 60e .. July 1 
Me .. day i 
.. duly 1 
2.50 .. July 1 
10e .. June 20 
Van M. T............ .. June 24 
Vapor Car Heating, Inc.......50¢ .. June 10 
ards $1 .. June 15 
Waukesha Motor ............. 25e Q July 1 
$1.75 Q July 1 
Wee 374%ee .. June 25 
Do 4%% cum. pf....... $1.12% Q July 15 
Wheeling Steel $5 pf........ $1.25 Q July 1 
Youngstown Sh. & Tube.......25¢ July 1 
$1.37% Q July 1 
Am. European Securities pf..... -. June 5 
Am. Rolling Mill 4%% pf.$2. ist -. July 1 
Derby Oil & Ref. pf........... 
N. Eng. Pr. Asso. 6% pf...$1.50 .. July 1 
Reed Prentice pf... June 12 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 6% pf.. 31: 30 July 1 
Extra 
Amer. Hawaiian 8.8.......... 50e .. June 29 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg........ $1.50 .. June 10 
Fox (P.) Brewing............50¢ .. June 29 
Gen. Reinsurance ............ 25e .. June 15 
Locke Steel Chain............ 10¢ .. June 25 
So. Porto Rico Sugar 
Stock 


*One share for each 40 shares held. 


Hidrs of 
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June 10 
June 10 


June 14 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
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| 
Hidrs of 
Record | | | 
— 
une 
June 8 | 
June 8 | Record ae 
June 8 | May 25 . 
June 17 | June 15 he 
June 8 | June 15 
July 10 | June 15 us 
June 15 | June 17 
Sep. 14 | 
June 14 | June 12 ie 
June 11 July 5 
June [7 | June 15 
June | June 18 
June | June 20 
June | June 14 
June f2 | May 27 
June | May 25 
June | 
Aug. 2 May 2: 
July 5 | fay 25 
June | June 15 
June 13 | May 28 ae 
June 10 June 14 nea 
June 14 June 13 ‘ 
June 4 June 8 a 
June 11 | June 14 : 
June 14 Juiy 19 
June 27 June 29 pete 
| June 15 June 15 
June 15 June 21 pe 
June 7 
June 15 | 
June 15 | od 
June 13 ; 
June 13 June 15 ye 
June 1 June 8 
June 15 June 15 4, 
| June 15 June 15 ies 
June 20 June 15 a 
June 14 dune 15 rs 
| June 15 June 5 ie 
June 15 June 5 ae 
May 31 June 13 ies 
June 3 June 17 
June 12 June 10 2 
June 12 June 10 Ci 
} May 24 June 15 oi 
June 14 
June 14 
June 18 
June 15 j 
June 10 
June 14 ae 
July 10 
June 7 
June 10 > 
une : 
June 10 June 20 
June 10 Fee. 
June 18 15 
June 15 20 
June 10 june 15 
June 5 
June 15 June 19 Hy 
June 20 May 28 a 
June 5 June 20 tes 
June 20 June 4 RAS 
June 15 June 10 ad 
June 1 June 20 es 
June 15 June 20 eis 
June 15 June 7 . 
June 15 June 7 
July 15 June 10 ha? 
June 7 June 15 om 
June 15 July 1 a 
June 15 May 31 
June 15 June 10 
June 15 = 
July 10 May 31 es 
June 12 June 10 : 
June 1 June 15 oe 
June 15 June 7 pe 
June 18 June 18 a 
June 18 June 15 Merah} 
9 
June 7 i0 
June 8 June 12 i 
June June 1 
May 25 June 1 aes 
June 10 June 15 chat’ 
vane June 14 
June 21 June 16 
June 13 June 20 8 
June 21 June 11 ape 
June 8 June 8 ai 
June 8 June 8 ae 
June 20 
June 14 Sen 
June 10 
June 8 June 3 a 
June 15 vee 
June 4 
July 1 June 
June 10 
June 10 
July 2 June 15 Baek: 
June 2 June 3 ny 
June 15 June 15 t 
June 20 June 8 a 
June 20 June 15 : 
June 20 June 7 ae 
10 
June 14 
June 14 June 14 at 
June 15 
15 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
§Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total carloadings (cars)..... 
#Wholesale Commodity 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 


Clearings, Outside N.Y.C 
*;Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 


Week Ended 


7000 omitted. 


the beginning of the following week. 


#Journal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.). 


Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. bbl.) 
Wheat (per 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Brokers Loans (N. Y. C.).....>+ 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation..... 


Monthly JUNE 
Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42.809 *$40,330 
MAY 
Radio Sales: 
sex *$4.03 *$3.70 

-B. s. "3.57 *3.09 

*0.32 “9.23 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 

number of Vessels.. 276 152 

Total Tonnage .... "1,349,385 654,890 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 157 102 
Advertising Lineage: 

Monthly Magazines... 957.650 996,142 

Women’s Magazines... 707,693 707,719 

Canadian Magazines.. 251,693 229,975 
tFood in Storage: 

Butter (lbs.) ....... *9.46 *70.91 

Eggs (cases) ....... 4 *5.89 

Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *7 766. 96 *6§28.74 

Poultry (lbs.) ...... 86.42 *70.57 

Fruits (lbs.) ....... *76.18 

Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *49.09 *47.43 

APRIL 
Financing ....... 53.9 *$78.2 
Short Sales (shares)... 530,594 662,713 
Magazine Advertising: 

Nat’] Weeklies (lines) 1,044,219 1,024,972 

Trade Papers (pages) 9.706 8.987 
Aviation Passenger Miles *78.89 *47.42 
Fluid Milk Sales: 

Daily Average (ats.) *6.63 *6.49 
Cement Output (bblis.). *10:04 *9.67 
Chemical Exports (value) *$19.35 *$14.66 
Electrical Equipment (units): 

Refrigerators ........ 315,935 242,005 

Vacuum Cleaners ... 170,209 178,129 

Washing Machines .. 135,179 116,199 

Stoves and Ranges... + 308 26,141 

1,984 10,350 

*000 omitted. ‘Corporate new 
piled by Merrill, Lynch, E. A. 
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Weekly Carloadings 
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issues only, 
Pierce & Cassatt. 


excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 
{American Trucking Association (199 carriers in 39 states). 


§26 chains and 2 


Week Ended 


June 1 May 25 June 3 May 25 May 18 May 27 
1940 1939 1 1939 
EKastern District 
60,980 96,810 32,445 54,322 52,870 47,110 
2,332 2,449 2,114 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 35,667 34,883 29,785 
80.3 76.9 54.2 Delaware & Hudaon......«....:s 12,712 12,739 11,487 
639,126 687,490 563,309 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,446 16,029 14,762 
79.3 79.1 75.2 Nortolk Western... 24,284 22,977 20,376 
3,749 3,836 3,559 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 20,727 21,489 20,885 
100,353 100,297 84,070 New Zork Central. ...ssscccs0. 80,092 79,841 65,714 
134,301 132,371 139,231 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 15,033 15,013 14,223 
May 25 May 18 May 27 108,938 105,690 91,246 
$3,373 $3,338 $3,194 10,729 11,82 9,140 
2,710 2,970 2,327 12,899 13,237 12,909 
1,327 1,278 1,021 Western Maryland ............ 9,910 ,799 ,14 
119.6 122.7 121.4 Southern District 
209.0 207.0 162.9 Atiantic Coast Tdne.......6...» 13,678 13,685 13,683 
tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 28,230 28,184 23,254 
{000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 13,566 14,141 12,3138 
Southern Ry. System........... 34,269 35,277 31,466 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western...... 4,797 5,228 4,889 
0.11% 0.11% 0.10 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,133 25,181 24,566 
05 0.05 0.0475 Chicago & North Western..... 33,892 33,270 31,767 
0.0664 0.0639 0.0489 Great Northern ............... 21,651 19,739 19,036 
0.2163 0.2075 0.1636 13,216 13,566 12,782 
0.10% 0.10% 0.11 Central West District 
0.0780 0.0780 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 23,377 24,301 24,913 
0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 19,828 20,377 19,949 
0.99% 1.0256 0.95% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,059 19,265 18,093 
0.79% 0.79% 0.65% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,784 ,80 4,543 
0.0270 0.0275 0.0287 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,586 4,730 3,992 
7 000, 3,910 3,960 3,299 
$8,475 8,562 8,126 Southwestern District 
4,367 ,394 3,822 Kansas City Southern ......... 3,555 3,629 3,308 
478 544 721 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 6,295 6,523 6,156 
48 474 539 PACING. 20,946 21,213 19,374 
11,480 11,494 10,292 St. Louis-San Francis’o....... 9,938 10,841 10,545 
3,569 3,488 3,262 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,411 4,569 4,251 
20,287 20,201 16,965 7,712 7,549 6,849 
5,312 5,312 5,235 — 
350 403 568 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
ght ath yh indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 


Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly APRIL 
Indicators 
Tires (casings): 

Production *§.11 *4.31 

. 600000085 *4.91 *4.36 

Crude Rubber (tons): 

Consumption ........ 50,103 45,268 

Stocks on Hand..... 162,282 188.074 
§Variety Chain Str. Sales *$1,015 *$936 
Shoe Output (pairs). *31.50 *33.05 
Coal & Coke Production 

(tons) : 

*3.7 *5.3 

Bituminous ......... *32.9 *9.6 
U. 8S. Refined Copper 


Movement (short tons) : 


0,964 58,413 

Stocks on Hand..... 169,120 332,513 
Slab Zinc Movement 

(tons of 2,000 Ibs.): 

54,601 43,036 

Shipments 46,978 40,641 

Stocks on Hand...... 81,234 130,380 
Lead Movement (tons): 

35,343 39,250 

46,563 37,903 

Stocks on Hand...... 63,463 123,394 
Silk Movement (bales) : 

18,551 25,424 

Tobacco Production: 

Cigarettes (units)...*14,819.5 *12,269.3 

Cigars (units) *425,1 *403.1 

Tobacco (lbs.) *29.6 

Snuff (jbs.) *3.4 *3.0 
{Truck Loadings: 

Freight (tons) 1,052,225 901,775 

Index Number ...... 133.29 114.19 


mail orders, com- 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


— —CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— 
20 


30 , 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of Total Un- New New 
en Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
ay 
ee 115.24 23.22 18.80 38.25 656,982 733 469 121 143 2 27 
ot - 116.22 23.15 18.90 38.48 526,760 680 326 ik g § 177 1 28 
une 
is 115.67 23.05 18.87 38.32 273,445 546 150 222 174 0 13 
Bes 114.73 23.15 18.62 38.07 445,705 656 140 352 164 0 24 
Css 115.79 23.35 18.66 38.39 409,800 629 324 139 166 1 16 
Rex 113.25 22.94 18.10 37.54 668,240 766 103 513 150 0 55 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 

May 
83.34 4,340,000 
83.46 4,340,000 | 

June 
83.48 1,930,000 
83.48 3,590,000 
83.77 4,230,000 
83.64 4,610,000 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 9 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


When considering the showing of any indi- 


vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 
(1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(PART 9) 
Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 
Follansbee Steel ........... Earnings..D$3.52 D$5.96 D$7.09 
Dividend... 2.25 None None 
Food Machinery ........... Earnings... i2.05 i1.05 iD0.20 
Dividend... 0.75 0.75 0.12% 
Foster-Wheeler ............ Earnings... 6.34 D3.86 D5.44 
Dividend... 2.00 a7 None 
Francisco Sugar ........... Earnings... £1.24 £0.08 £D0.82 
Dividend... None None None 
Freeport Sulphur ........... Earnings.. .§4.28 §3.26 §2.75 
Dividend... 5.00 3.25 2.00 
Earnings. .D0.49 D1.89 D0.54 
Dividend...None None None 
(Robert) Earnings.. Formed Apr. 1932 D1.04 
Dividend... .... None 
Gamewell Company ....... Earnings... e8.62 e4.85 e0.12 
Dividend... 5.00 4.00 0.25 
Gar Wood Industries...... Earnings... ——-—-Not Available——— 
Dividend... 
Gaylord Contaimer.......... Earnings... Formed 
Dividend... .... 
Gen. Amer. Investors...... Earnings... 0.08 0.01 D0.10 
Dividend...None None None 
Gen. Amer. Transportation. Farnings... 8.16 5.34 2.20 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 1.50 
General Baking ............ Earnings... 3.44 2.58 1.94 
Dividend... 3.77 1.50 2.00 
General Bronze ............ Earnings. .D3.49 D1.53 0.52 
Dividend... 1.25 None None 
General Cable .............. Earnings... D9.73 D16.23 D15.55 
Dividend...None None None 
General Cigar .............. Earnings... 6.03 5.01 3.61 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
General Electric ........... Earnings... 1.90 1.33 0.41 
Dividend... 1.571% 1.60 0.85 
General Foods ............. Earnings... 3.63 3.34 2.01 
‘Dividend... 3.00 3.00 2.50 
General Mills .............. Earnings... .e4.83 e3.71 €3.93 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
General Motors ............ Earnings... 3.31 2.01 D0.21 
Dividend... 3.00 3.00 5:25 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. ........ Earnings. . D0.52 D4.32 D5.60 
Dividend... 1.00 None None 
Gen. Printing Ink.......... Earnings... 0.80 0.62 D0.04 | 
Dividend... 0.62% 0.6214 0.19 
Gen. Public Service........ Earnings... 0.09 0.28 D0.10 
Dividend...None None None 
Gen. Railway Signal....... Earnings... 7.07 3.33 4.55 
Dividend... 5.00 5.00 2.50 
General Realty & Util.....Earnings... .... D0.12 D1.24 
Dividend... .... None None 
General Refractories....... Earnings... 7.12 0.79 D3.89 
Dividend... 4.75 3.00 None 
General Shoe .............. Earnings. ..j0.57 j0.90 j0.04 
Dividend...None None None 


Earnings... 


Dividend... 


General Theatre Equip..... Earnings... 
Dividend... 


Formed February 25, 


General Time Instrument.Earnings... —Not 
66 
General Tire & Rubber...Earnings... k0.82 
Dividend... 0.80 
Gillette Safety Razor...... Earnings... 3.26 
Dividend... 3.75 
Gimbel Bros. Earnings.aD0.58 
Dividend...None 
Glidden Company ......... Earnings .jD0.77 
Dividend... 1.80 
Gobel (Adolf) ........... .. Earnings... j0.32 
Dividend...None 
Goebel Brewing ........... Earnings... 
Dividend... 


Gold & Stock .. 


ividend... 6.00 
Goodrich (B. F.) .......... Earnings. .D9.08 
Dividend... 2.00 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. Earnings... 3.16 
Dividend... 5.00 


a—1l2 mos, to Jan. 31. 
mos. to Sept. 30. D—Deficit. 


PRESS OF 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


available— D5.86 
None 
kD1.51 k0.03 
0.85 0.05 
1.23 1.98 
1.00 1.00 
aD0.92 aD3.03 
None None 
jD0.46 j0.06 
None None 
jD0.07 jD0.75 
None None 


eee 


6.00 
D9.37 
None 


0.04 
3.50 


Leased to Western Union Telegraph at rental of 6% 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 


D7.48 
None 
D4.24 
0.25 


e—12 mos. to April 30. f—12.mos. to June 30. 


1933 
D$4.89 
None 
i0.01 
None 
D3.60 
None 


£D0.63 
None 


§3.01 
2.00 
D0.66 
None 
D0.35 
None 
eD3.31 
None 
DO0.25 
None 


(3) long term trend stocks. 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
eight preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 8, are 


available at the regular price.) 


June 1937 —— 


D0.16 
None 
2.51 
1.00 


0.84 
1.50 


0.17 
None 


Formed May 20, 1936 


D0.99 
None 
k0.53 
None 

1.05 
1.00 
aD5.90 

None 
j1.54 

0.25 
jD0.56 

None 


Formed November 16, 1932——— 


0.18 
None 


DO0.79 
None 


1934 1935 1936 
D$3.09 
None 
$3.43 i$2.54 i$3.3 
None 0.50 1.00 
D2.84 D3.07 D1.8 
None None None 
—In Receivership— £0.81 
None None N one 
$1.75 §1.78 §2.43 
2.00 1.00 1.00 
D0.71 1D0.57 D0.30 
None None None 
0.71 0.44 0.46 
None None None 
eD2.74 eD3.24 eD2.12 
None None None 
0.06 0.86 1.14 
None None 0.55 
2.04 
None 
D0.12 D0.13 0.35 
None None 0.75 
2.91 2.64 2.92 
1.00 3.00 
0.78 0.91 1.2 
0.65 0.60 1.20 
D2.01 0.35 D1.42 
None None None 
D5.57 D4.50 D1.58 
None None None 
4.19 3.65 3.07 
7.00 7.00 4.00 
0.59 0.97 1.52 
0.55 0.65 1.70 
aaa 2.71 
1.80 1.80 
e3.56 e4.12 e3.40 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.99 3.69 5.35 
1.50 2.25 4.50 
D2.48 pD0.99 0.22 
None None None 
0.66 0.97 3.32 
0.25 0.50 1.25 
D0.19 D0.26 D0.15 
None None None 
D1.50 0.17 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
D1.08 D0.92 D0.82 
None None None 
0.98 3.47 
None 0.50 325 
j0.46 j1.47 j1.51 
0.05 0.17% 0.50 
La 1.57 
None 
1.80 
2.00 
0.38 2.24 3.63 
None None 0.75 
k1.15 kD0.66 k2.53 
None None None 
1.34 1.51 1.72 
1.00 1.00 1.25 
aD1.91 aD0.90 aD0.19 
None None None 
j1.65 j2.91 j3.29 
0.90 1.60 2.00 
jD1.14 jD0.41 jD0.20 
None None None 
0.58 1.03 0.72 
0.06 0.31 0.65 
0.41 1.18 4.04 
None None 1.00 
D0.66 0.12 3.90 
None None None 


| i—12 mos. to Sept. 30. 
*--Changing fiscal year. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


j—12 mos. to Oct. 


————VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE.———— 


1937 


1938 


In Receivership 


1$4.1 


10.85 
None 
£0.47 
None 
§3.30 

1.50 
1D0.07 

None 

0.001 
None 


e1.36 
None 


D0.76 


k1.24 
0.50 
1.50 
1.00 
a2.08 
None 
j2.62 
2.60 
jD0.91 
None 
0.39 
0.42 


l 
3.8714 


i$1.55 


D0.21 
None 
D0.99 
None 


e1.65 


D0.05 
None 
1.33 
1.00 
D0.09 
None 


D5.30 
None 
1.81 
2.00 
0.96 
0.90 
2.50 
2.00 
e4.17 
3.00 


2.37 
1.50 


0.45 
None 


0.62 
0.50 


D0.45 
None 
DO0.85 
0.50 
10.72 
None 
0.30 
None 
j1.27 
0.85 
1.64 
1.20 
0.85 
1.00 
D0.38 
0.15 
ki.97 
0.50 
0.72 
0.70 

a 1.ll 
None 
jD0.34 
0.50 
jD0.59 
None 
0.10 
0.15 


per annum on capital 
6.00 6.00 


D2.26 
1.00 


1.95 
2.50 


31. 


0.14 
None 
1.34 
0.25 


k—12 mos. 


Instructive commentary 


1939 Average 
41$2.3 $1.79 
1 3734 
D0.10 D1.51 
ome 
§2 76 2.72 
1.50 2.43 
D0.11 D0.56 
None None 
D2.08 D0.35 
None None 
0.56 
0.25 0.98 
0.25 0.38 
N ne 0.11 
71 1.61 
0.70 0.61 
0.09 0.01 
0.25 0.10 
3.71 
2.3734 2.44 
0.50 1.40 
0.60 1.34 
D0.16 D0.69 
None 0.13 
D2.34 D7.17 
None None 
1.12 3.21 
1.75 4.08 
1.48 1.18 
1.40 1.18 
2.75 2.52 
2.24 
e7.69 4.40 
3.75 3.08 
4.06 2.85 
3.50 2.55 
0.73 D1.49 
None 0.10 
0.94 0.76 
0.80 0.58 
D0.20 D0.13 
None None 
0.34 1.29 
None 1.80 
*rD0.51 DO0.82 
None None 
2.24 1.63 
0.50 1.40 
jl.41 0.97 
1.05 0.29 
2.12 1.73 
1.25 1.03 
1.17 1.45 
0.80 1.26 
2.31 0.58 
1.00 0.46 
k3.77 0.99 
0.50 0.32 
0.89 1.52 
0.60 1.23 
aD1.04 D1.13 
None None 
31.70 4.22 
0.50 1.02 
jD0.30 D0.46 
None None 
0.24 0.51 
0.20 0.30 
stock 
6.00 6.06 
3.51 D1.87 
1.00 0.50 
3.20 0.80 
1.00 
to Nov. 30. r—9 


= 
J 
N 
|| 
None 
§1.88 
2 - 
0.62 
0.25 
2.58 
0.75 
0.29 ; 
None 
4.44 2.91 
3.50 2.25 cs 
0.50 1.27 
0°73 0:80 
0.48 0.23 
None None 
D8.65 D2.21 
None None Ay 
0.79 2.80 
4.00 3.00 
0.38 2.22 
0.40 2.20 ‘ 
2.16 1.75 
1.80 2.00 
e4.13 04.46 
3.00 3.00 
1.72 4.39 a 
1.25 3.75 |_| oe 
D3.20 0.84 
None None || 
0.37 1.32 
0.04 1.05 
D0.16 D0.19 
None None 
D0.51 1.58 
1.00 1.00 
D1.18 
None None 4 
0.36 3.20 
None 2.00 Ei 
j0.52 j1.54 
None 0.30 
General Telephone 1035 2.03 
3.29 ; 
1.75 


MAN 
TOMORROW 


Each rising generation derives its brain and physical power 
from the springs of youth. In this mold there are shaped the 
mental processes that must be adapted to the changing condi- 
tions of life, for life is never static. 


We of this matured generation can look backward to our 
own youth and recall how in that romantic period the world 
looked young to us—how ambition stirred our thoughts and 
how we day-dreamed about the achievement we set for our- 
selves when the bell would ring calling us to take up our obliga- 
tion in the work-a-day world. 


A duty we sometimes are inclined to overlook and neglect is 
to think how in its most formative period we can encourage 
our budding youth to straight and forward thinking, to show 
them that we all realize in this world of today how much we 
depend upon youth to successfully master the world of to- 
morrow, and to show our willingness to help train youth for 
this very important task. 


Professionally, industrially and scientifically, we of today, 
who must eventually resign the task of tomorrow to younger 
shoulders, could not make a more wholesome or more valuable 
investment than to aid and encourage our youth in their ambi- 
tions to master their serious problems of life and become useful, 
outstanding and creative members of society. 
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